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The Telephone Waveguide is one of 
the many new things that will help to 
give you better, faster service. We ex- 
pect a pair of these specially designed 
tubes may be capable of transmitting 
electrical waves vibrating up to 70,000 
million times a second and may carry 
as many as 400,000 telephone conver- 
sations or hundreds of TV pictures at 


one time. 


The Future Holds Great Promise 


There is far-reaching growth ahead for the telephone 
business, with many new things for telephone users. 


Telephone growth has been tremendous in re- 
cent years. And there is much more to come. 

Since 1940 the number of households in the 
United States has increased about one-third. 
But here’s a significant fact. The number of 
households with telephones has increased over 
two-and-a-half times! 

The future increase in population alone will 
bring new growth to the telephone business. 
But there will also be a greater use of the tele- 
phone and more telephones around the house. 


An important part of our service in the not 
too distant future will be a wider range of tele- 
phones from which our customers can choose. 
They will be of varied sizes, styles and colors 
for the particular needs of the living room, bed- 
room, kitchen, recreation room, etc. 


Recent major developments in new and im- 
proved service give promise of much future 
growth. 

The inauguration of service on the underseas 
cables to Great Britain and to Alaska has already 
brought large increases in trafic. Another cable 
system is under construction from the United 
States to Hawaii. 

The coming years will also see a great increase 
in the use of Bell System lines for data trans- 
mission. Another new and growing field is the 
transmission of special TV programs over closed 
circuits to theaters, hospitals, branch offices, etc. 

Each new development means not only more 
and better service for the public and business 
but broader opportunities for the telephone 
company... . Bell Telephone System. 
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The Years Ahead 


By PAUL H. BUCK 


The Forecast of an Eminent Scholar and Administrator 


HE past, the present, and the 

future of The Ohio State 

University—each provides a 
theme fascinating in personal inci- 
dence and profound in significance 
for the people of this sturdy common- 
wealth and for the nation. 

I often think that my years in the 
University, 1917 to 1922, were pecul- 
iarly a vantage point from which 
could be intimately observed and felt 
the history of its past and the promise 
of its future. The students of my 
time were daily conscious of the 
devoted labor of the founders and of 
the pioneering developers. We could 
sense the magic process by which a 
farm had been transformed into an 
institution of higher learning—the 
faith and endeavor of brave and bold 
and wise beginners. One of my great 
teachers, for example, the man who 
influenced me into academic scholar- 
ship, George Wells Knight, had come 
to the University in the ’eighties as 
the only professor of history. As he 


was fond of saying, he occupied not a 
chair but a bench of history. By 
1920, largely through his wise and 
somewhat paternal leadership, the 
Department of History had been 
built, with many members covering 
all important areas, and the pattern 
of instruction and research which 
continues had been fully established. 
So also throughout all the depart- 
ments and faculties of the University, 
the creators were giving way to the 
continuers. The structure, aims, and 
traditions had been established upon 
sound and permanent foundations. 
The thriving present gave assurance 
that an even greater future lay ahead. 

Forty years, almost half of the 
entire history of the University, have 
elapsed since I first entered as a 
Freshman. These are years which 
have seen continuous growth, increased 
support from the State, even greater 
distinction of faculty, and constantly 
growing student body. My _ task 
today is not to describe this develop- 
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ment, but to suggest what the future 
may demand from such an institution 
and especially from its faculty. 

The scholar is no prophet. He is 
no seer possessing a crystal ball in 
which he can read the events which 
lie ahead. He proceeds from what he 
knows, and what he knows is the 
result of painstaking accumulation of 
data. The hypothesis by which he 
attempts to explain behavior rests 
firmly upon these data. The present 
experiment of the physicist is shaped 
by a hypothesis which results from 
previous experimentation. Thescholar 
is like the geologist whose science 
rests upon the premise that the past 
history of the earth is the key to 
understanding what at present is 
taking place. Society has been aptly 
described as a traveler seated back- 
wards on the rear seat of a coach 
moving through space, guessing what 
is ahead by describing the road as it 
unfolds behind him. So permit me to 
extrapolate from what I have experi- 
enced in academic communities—to 
project into the unknowable future 
from observation of the knowable 
past, on the assumption of continuity 
and correspondence. 


HE mood of recent years has not 
been one to stress achievement. 
Rather we have been living in a 
period in which our favorite indul- 
gence appears to be in tabulating our 
difficulties and dwelling upon the 
problems which beset us. The result 
has been to lose sight of the premise 
from which all our thinking should 
proceed—the remarkable achievement 
of our past and the promise of ever 
greater achievement in the future. 
An essential truth is that American 
universities today stand pre-eminent 
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in the world. This results partly 
from our own advance and partly 
from the serious impairment in recent 
years of European universities. But 
the fact is that the responsibility of 
leadership has come to us as once it 
belonged in sequence to Bologna, 
Paris, Oxford, and Berlin. This is a 
world responsibility of vast signifi- 
cance. More intimately related to 
our own well-being is the fact that our 
universities are performing services of 
inestimable value to the nation. They 
will be asked to contribute even more, 
and if permitted they are capable of 
meeting the demand. 

If friends of the educational system 
fear for its future, and if its critics 
direct bitter charges against many of 
its aims and practices, this concern 
and these debates are not merely an 
outgrowth of the present troubled 
state of the world. Americans have 
always believed in education as the 
major agency for solving their prob- 
lems. How often have we heard it 
said that the public school made 
possible universal suffrage; that the 
elementary grades were excellent 
channels for programs of health 
betterment; that more and better 
education was needed to get at the 
roots of crime and to promote peace 
in the world. We have turned to 
the school to do jobs which the family 
and church have failed to discharge. 
And so today part of the concern 
with education is the pattern so 
familiar in the past of our people 
proclaiming that the schools must 
better educate our youth so that 
cancer and war and depressions and 
communism will be no more. 

The founders of this nation were 
convinced that only educated people 
could gain mastery over the ills 
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which confront mankind. Succeeding 
generations have continued to seek in 
education a program which would 
make for individual development, 
increased awareness of truth and 
beauty, dedication to cultural and 
moral values, understanding of the 
responsibilities of citizenship, the 
cultivation of human relationships in 
a society where tension exists between 
individuals and groups of individuals. 

Here was one of the great achieve- 
ments of the American people worthy 
of our profound respect. To plant in 
the wilderness seats of learning, to 
keep alive among conditions of great 
adversity the humane tradition of the 
ages, to provide one’s children the 
opportunity to make contact with 
the stream of civilization—this was 
idealism at its purest. To make the 


dream an actuality by securing the 
resources of men and money necessary 
to found schools and colleges—this 
was practicality at its best. 


The men 
who built America in a recurrent 
series of farms, villages, and cities 
from Jamestown westward through 
the years were pioneers who knew 
how to give reality to dreams. 

The unique feature of this adventure 
was the effort to apply ancient ideals 
of education to a system of universal 
education. Earlier societies sought 
only to educate the few. We sought 
to educate the many. Earlier societies 
sought their talent for leadership from 
a restricted group and gave to this 
élite a special polish. We sought our 
talent from the totality of our society. 
Even today liberal education and 
professional education in Europe are 
restricted to relatively small percent- 
ages of the population. In America 
we took from an aristocratic age a 
concept of liberal education and 
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insisted that where all people shared 
the responsibility for community life, 
all must have an ample and rounded 
education; and that all talented and 
ambitious youth, whatever their origin 
or status in society, should have 
equality of opportunity for moving 
into positions of leadership and useful- 
ness. American schools, colleges, and 
universities were to be democratic 
institutions. They were to belong to 
the people. 


HE very boldness of this aspira- 
tion presented problems stagger- 
ing in their proportions. The first 
was sheer numbers. The present 
crisis of expanding enrollment is 
nothing new in American educational 
experience. It has been a constantly 
recurring phenomenon. Take as an 
illustration this. In 1870 there were 
only eighty thousand students in our 
high schools and sixty thousand in 
the colleges. In 1940 we had seven 
million in the high schools and a 
million and a half in the colleges. The 
same problems then existed of building 
adequate schools and colleges, of 
recruiting and training sufficient teach- 
ers, of securing the huge resources for 
financing the system, and of constantly 
improving the curriculum. Our nation 
performed the miracle. The present 
issue is not whether we can do it 
again. But will we do it again? 
Rapid growth produced a second 
problem—the need for diversifying 
the curriculum. Where only a few 
are educated, and these few come 
from pretty much the same _ back- 
ground and are going into much the 
same future, the curriculum can be 
relatively fixed and uniform. But 
when numbers multiply, backgrounds 
are varied, and futures “divergent, 
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the curriculum has to undergo a 
process of diversification. Further- 
more, the expansion of knowledge 
produced largely by specialization 
brought bewildering issues to the 
colleges. The result is an educational 
system which has lost its original 
simplicity of purpose and structure 
in a maze of stages, functions, and 
kinds of institutions; but one which 
has been beautiful in its adjustment 
to the complex needs of American life, 
and effective in flexible adaptation 
to expanding function. 

It is difficult if not impossible for 
European educators to grasp this 
complexity or to recognize that in 
diversity resides one of the strongest 
features of the American educational 
venture. A French scholar who 


recently taught in one of our univer- 
sities professed to be shocked by what 
he described as the mental chaos of 
our higher education. 


But to one 
conditioned to think of education as 
a sequence of processes in constant 
adjustment to developing and chang- 
ing life, as we are in American 
universities, what passes for education 
in France seems only an impersonal 
formulation of rigid precepts drilled 
into the minds of passively receptive 
students. Our colleges have grown 
up to meet the needs of the country. 
There has been ample room and even 
a persistent drive for initiative, enter- 
prise, and experimentation. If diver- 
sity presents problems for students, 
faculty, and administrators alike, it 
has also been healthy in its variety of 
opportunity and comprehensive serv- 
ice to society. 

The expanded concept of higher 
education also presented a formidable 
problem in bringing into proper 
balance concepts of liberal and voca- 
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tional education. Aristocratic systems 
of higher education were remarkable 
in producing truly cultivated men 
well equipped to govern their own 
lives and their societies with wisdom. 
Could a democracy be successful 
unless education in the new age 
remained liberal in this same sense? 
This implied the lifting of all or of a 
large percentage of its people to as 
high a level of general culture and 
wisdom as the earlier aristocracies 
achieved for only a few. 

Yet the many are obligated to give 
first thought to the earning of a 
living. The pressure is strong to seek 
education of a kind which is directly 
useful and the risk is introduced of 
making job training the principal 
duty of higher education. Serious 
as this problem is, the basic issue 
should not be obscured. The democ- 
ratization of American society by 
making all men free and citizens, 
meant that the two kinds of education, 
“liberal” and “practical,” once given 
separately to different classes, must 
be given together to all alike. The 
long delay in achieving understanding 
of this fact had several bad con- 
sequences. On the one hand, a type 
of vocational education developed 
which trained students for an occupa- 
tion with liberal education either 
neglected or reduced to an unimpor- 
tant and perfunctorily performed side- 
line. On the other hand, liberal 
education by clinging to its aristo- 
cratic precedents with no effort to 
understand the actualities of demo- 
cratic society became effete and to a 
degree meaningless. 

A good deal of debris in college and 
university curriculums remains from 
this background and must be removed. 
But any one who has been part of 
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the educational advance of the past 
quarter-century must be convinced 
that we are working our way to a 
solution. And I list high among the 
achievements of our educational 
system this infusion of democratic 
education in its dual requirements of 
work and citizenship with the essence 
of the liberal and humane tradition. 
No other people have endeavored 
on such a scale such an educational 
venture. Well may they, therefore, 
see only the gaucheries of a bold effort 
and miss the fundamental truth. 

A further point may be stressed. 
The American venture has not merely 
been the application of liberal ideas 
of education to a universal system of 
education. We have made our schools 
the main channel for our youth to 
seek and to find opportunity for 
individual advancement. If it be 


true that the basic principle of 
American democracy is equality of 
opportunity, it is also true that the 


schools have become the paramount 
agency for achieving this principle. 
It was not always the case. In the 
eighteenth century Benjamin Franklin 
found no career closed to his talent 
because of the lack of formal educa- 
tional opportunity. In the nineteenth 
century there were many Horace 
Greeleys and Andrew Johnsons who 
emerged from poverty and without 
formal education built prominent 
careers in a wide variety of activities. 
But such careers are not so probable 
today, and in many _ callings— 
engineering, medicine, education, law, 
business, and journalism—they have 
become virtually impossible. Today 
the school up through the university 
is the gateway and the roadway for 
opportunity, and the great problem 
of democracy is to keep this way 
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equally accessible for all American 
youth to travel. 

I have thus far indicated ways 
in which our universities have con- 
tributed greatly to American life 
and amply repaid the faith and the 
support given them. They have been 
a major gateway and roadway of 
opportunity and so made possible the 
realization of perhaps the most 
important of democratic aims. They 
have taken an ancient and aristocratic 
concept of education and adapted it 
successfully to the requirements of a 
free society. In doing so they have 
made possible the extension of higher 
education with its liberal and human- 
izing influences to wide ranges of 
society which in Europe are com- 
pletely untouched by the university. 
Finally they have erected a structure 
beautifully adapted to American needs 
and effectively responsive to dynamic 
advance. 


HESE three contributions are 

the product of the total educa- 
tional structure, and the university 
must share credit for them with the 
high school and the college. Two 
others which I wish to mention are 
more nearly exclusively the univer- 
sity’s contribution. One is the ad- 
vanced education of professional and 
executive experts, and the other is 
fundamental research. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat 
what a group of us have stressed in 
the report, Nature and Needs of 
Higher Education, that professional 
competencies are indispensable to the 
operation of modern American society. 
It is somewhat more necessary to say 
that where once the concept of 
professionalism, with its exacting 
requirements of preparation and code 
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of ethical conduct, applied only to 
ministers, doctors, and lawyers, it 
has now expanded tremendously to 
include engineering, journalism, gov- 
ernment service, and almost all 
important aspects of business. With- 
out such competencies no activity of 
our economic life from the simplest to 
the most complex can be carried out 
with present efficience. The resource- 
fulness of our professional personnel 
has enabled the United States to 
profit by a technological advancement 
which has brought the possibility of 
wealth and freedom from want 
hitherto undreamed of. In the process 
the professional man and the executive 
have become key figures in our social 
system. The very life of the modern 
citizen depends upon the reliability of 
the expert judgments that manage 
the machinery, both social and 
mechanical, which surrounds him. 


Without a continuous supply of such. 


judgment based upon special knowl- 
edge, the gears would no longer 
mesh. The university supplies these 
experts. 

Here, too, numbers as well as 
quality is the significant American 


product. European universities with 
their greater and more _ intensive 
cultivation of a selected few have 
excelled us in top-quality thinkers, 
although the margin today has perhaps 
been closed. But where we have 
triumphed is in the great number of 
ably trained students we have edu- 
cated thus making possible the present 
activity of our expanding economic 
and social services. 

Research also is peculiarly the 
contribution of the university, al- 
though here too the activity has 
spread its transforming influence 
throughout our industry. Its origin 
was the university. The university 
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remains its seedbed. Research in 
the sciences gives a mastery of 
physical resources essential to the 
advancement of human welfare and 
to national defense. Research in the 
social sciences eliminates superstition 
and ignorance as the controlling 
agencies of action and replaces them 
with knowledge and understanding of 
human institutions and individual 
behavior. Research in the humanities 
provides us with a sense of enduring 
values, a discriminating judgment 
and an extension of cultural enjoy- 
ment. In all these aspects the Ameri- 
can university is active, vigorous, and 
creative. 

Since there is continuity and cor- 
respondence in human institutions, 
we can expect in the years ahead a 
development along established lines. 
This signifies that the ancient dedica- 
tion of the university to learning will 
continue, and we shall emphasize in 
the future as in the past a jealous 
concern for the conservation, advance- 
ment, and transmission of learning. 
As our free society grows ever freer, it 
will mean renewed effort to apply 
liberal ideals toevery human endeavor, 
even to the prosaic task of earning a 
living. It will see further complexity 
of interrelated specialties as the 
dynamic quality of American society 
accelerates and demands the fusion 
of special talents directed to common 


purposes. 


F ALL this be true, the réle of the 

university will increase in signifi- 
cance, and it will demand ever 
greater depth and breadth of intelli- 
gence from its faculty, intellectuality 
and motivation from its students, and 
fortitude and competence from its 
administrators. Specifically, this will 
mean a number of things. 
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The first is, that we must not be 
afraid of numbers. It is no argument 
against expansion to say that already 
we have a number of students in our 
colleges who because of lack of talent 
or insufficient motivation should not 
be there. Inadequate admission re- 
quirements and laxity in the enforce- 
ment of requirements explain the 
presence of these students. First 
attention should be given to the 
elimination of this wastage, and it can 
be accomplished by wisely devised 
and strictly enforced admission stand- 
ards. More basic to the understand- 
ing of the problem is the fact that not 
more than half of the upper quartile 
of the nation’s youth, intellectually 
measured, is enrolled in our colleges. 
Nor have we fully appreciated how a 
society such as ours, with its incen- 
tives and rewards for the ambitious 
youth, the opportunities for self- 
advancement, its free-enterprise offers, 
has a tendency constantly {to increase 
the proportion of educatable people. 
No one expects this ever to approxi- 
mate in percentage the numbers who 
attend the high school, but there is 
reasonable expectation that from forty 
to fifty per cent of our youth could 
profit from higher education. This 
would produce the expansion which is 
currently predicted. This would go 
far to supply the talent which Ameri- 
can industry and society demand for 
continued growth and service to the 
nation. To deny this expansion would 
be a tragic disregard of our greatest 
asset, human resources. To do so 
would also narrow what should remain 
an ever broadening gateway of 
opportunity. 

I wish immediately to emphasize 
that I believe in a controlled expansion 
only because I believe it can be 
accomplished by maintaining high 
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standards. Let me repeat that the 
fourfold increase in college enrollment 
during the past half-century was 
accompanied by ever improving edu- 
cational standards. It can be done 
again. The promise of growth can 
give encouragement to those who seek 
to stress, as never in the past, that 
what the university expects above all 
from its students is brains and the 
character to use brains to the utmost 
capacity. It may also be pointed 
out that American industry, as never 
in the past, is seeking brains well 
trained for exacting tasks. Thus the 
educator has back of him a powerful 
support for improving standards. 

Central to the problem of making a 
rich harvest of this opportunity is the 
devising and administration of well 
conceived programs of selection, coun- 
seling, and placement. Each _ indi- 
vidual must be accurately assessed 
and properly placed in that program 
in which his peculiar talent achieves 
maximum results. This means increas- 
ing concern on the part of the colleges 
for what takes place in the high school, 
and with the transition from high 
school to college. At the other end 
it means more intimate contact 
between the university and those who 
give employment to our graduates. 

Second, I expect that universities 
will continue to grow in complexity, 
and in doing so multiply in number 
and importance their services to 
society. As such they will be of ever 
greater concern to the public. The 
more they touch the public the more 
the public will demand a sstrict 
accounting of stewardship. There is 
no escaping this fact. The univer- 
sities belong to the people. 

Here arises a delicate problem of 
public relations. A university cannot 
flourish unless it is self-governing. 
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Freedom of inquiry and of teaching 
are as essential to it as sunlight and 
water are to a growing plant. But 
freedom of inquiry brings new ideas 
which are fully understood only by 
the innovator. Some new ideas can 
be a social irritant. Freedom of 
teaching means that a student is free 
to learn something his parents do not 
know or fully comprehend. This too 
can on occasion generate friction. 
The society which supports the uni- 
versity must become aware that the 
university is working toward a fu- 
ture which will not be the same as the 
present, and that it must be untram- 
meled in accomplishing this funda- 
mental purpose. Hence we enter a 
field of public relations. Communica- 
tion between the public and the 
university will be an increasing con- 
cern and it must proceed on a mature 
level. If it is the responsibility of the 


public to understand the university, 


it is even a greater responsibility of 
the university which enjoys its neces- 
sary freedom to explain what its réle 
in society is and to justify its steward- 
ship of what is so important to the 
public. Everyone in the university, 
officers, faculty, and students, must 
share in this responsibility. A firm, 
wise, and ardent defense of a univer- 
sity’s prerogatives of freedom is not 
inconsistent with alert, informed, and 
adequate explanation of its functions. 

Finally and most important, a 
university must foster within its 
halls a true university climate. Its 
corporate existence derives primarily 
from a love of learning, a belief that 
the affairs of the mind are the most 
precious of all its concerns. There 
must be a ferment of ideas, relentless 
pursuit of excellence, dedication to 
experimentation, respect for the 
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devoted scholar and inspired teacher, 
eagerness to build better, and constant 
hostility to every force and influence 
which would impede scholarship. 

Some of this depends upon adequate 
monetary rewards and physical facili- 
ties. Adequate salaries are important 
primarily because you cannot recruit 
an excellent faculty if the university 
salary scale is weak in comparison 
with that of competing professions 
and industry. There is not a uni- 
versity in this land which if it is to 
continue to recruit a faculty as good 
as it has at present does not need to 
increase its present salary scale by 
50 per cent or more. If it is to 
improve its quality it had better 
think of a 75—per cent increase. Next 
in importance in monetary matters 
is greater appropriations for libraries, 
and laboratories, and research assist- 
ance so that the faculty member can 
reach his full potential. A first-rate 
university should do for its staff in 
these respects what the better hos- 
pitals do for their doctors and the 
greater corporations do for their 
trained personnel. 

But even more important to the 
modern university than monetary 
matters, is a climate conducive to the 
improvement of human relations and 
to the encouragement of humane 
ideals. This leads to the internal 
governance of the university where 
actually, whatever the paper constitu- 
tion may be, there is no definable 
chain of command and no one effec- 
tively bosses anyone else. It is a 
society in itself, loosely bound together 
by a complex set of relations. If 
anything holds it together it is 
common awareness and dedication to 
the common aims of learning—-diverse 

[Continued on page 351| 


The Challenge of the Gifted 


By ELBERT K. FRETWELL, JR. 


A Survey of Special Provisions for Gifted Students 


E gifted young men and 
women in the communities 
across this country constitute 


a stimulating challenge to educators. 
American colleges and universities are 
becoming aware of this problem, but 
the situation today seems to be one 
of both encouragement and dis- 
couragement: encouragement, that 
substantial thought is being given to 
providing appropriate programs for 
gifted students; discouragement, that 
so much remains to be done in both 
developing and staffing programs and 
getting all truly qualified students 
“into the act.” 

The challenge is stated in a few 
words by Dean Blair Stewart of 
Oberlin College: 


The first, and most crucial, question 
facing the colleges is the gap between the 
actual performance of their students and 
the level of educational achievement of 
which many of them are capable. Too 
few of our students, even in the best 
colleges, find an intellectual environment 
that continuously challenges them to the 
limit of their abilities. 


Even in certain independent-study 
programs, Dean Stewart notes that a 
student may be traveling a road 
“carefully mapped out by one or more 
faculty members, and in some cases 
the student may be led by the hand 
almost every step of the way.” 

It is of little avail to join those who 


deplore a presumed state of mediocrity 
in college opportunities for the gifted. 
It is much more constructive to 
become acquainted with what is 
already being done to challenge the 
superior student by more effective 
relationships between high school and 
college and to provide truly stimulat- 
ing undergraduate programs. It is 
then logical to take a look at possible 
guidelines for future action. 

Obviously the student who has 
benefited by stimulating programs 
through his first twelve years of 
schooling will be terribly let down if 
college turns out to be dull, repetitious, 
and generally enervating. The fact 
that such can be the case appears 
from comments of at least two college 
students quoted anonymously in 
General Education in School and 
College: 

“T seem to remember doing very little 
work in freshman year. Also I was 
better prepared for college than some of 
my classmates, and I could get away 
with less work because the courses had to 
slow down to let others catch up. The 
fact that I was better prepared probably 
harmed my education in the long run.” 

“The college work was too easy. So I 
drank, and wasted time, and ran down 
to New York. I didn’t have to work so 
I didn’t. My grades were excellent and 
if I had bothered to work they would have 
been even better. But I didn’t have any 
great interest in anything; I disliked the 
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courses, knew none of the professors, and 
didn’t care to. It was a game. I was 
seeing how little work I could do and 
still keep good grades.” 


Examples such as these indicate the 
need for better articulation between 
high school and college. At least 
four ways of going about this, some 
or all of which are gaining increasing 
attention, deserve mention. 

The Advanced Placement Program 
provides descriptions of college courses 
to be given in secondary schools and 
prepares examinations in at least 
twelve fields. Colleges then may 
consider for credit and advanced 
placement students who have taken 
the courses and examinations. Spon- 
sored now by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, this program 
started modestly a few years ago but 
has been catching on in a most 
encouraging manner. In 1953-54 


(the program’s first year), 18 high 


schools were involved; 532 students 
took 9$9 examinations. The second 
year, 38 schools co-operated and 925 
students took 1,522 examinations.? 
Last year, according to Charles Keller, 
director of the program, the number 
of schools had jumped to 104, with 
1,225 students participating. Stu- 
dents qualified in one or more subjects, 
with an average of 1.8 examinations 
taken per student. 

Students in the program are given 
to proselyting for it, I understand, 
which is not surprising. We in the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment are so enthusiastic about the 
Advanced Placement Program that 
we have urged the 158 higher institu- 


14 Committee Report by Members of the 
Faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1952, pp. 133-34. 

2Commission on Advanced Placement. Advanced 
Placement Program. New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1956, p. 7. 
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tions in the state to take a good look 
at it by sending a brief description of 
the program to each of them. We 
were not surprised that requests came 
in by return mail from some institu- 
tions asking for additional copies to be 
shared with faculty members. 

At least two major strengths of the 
Advanced Placement Program, in my 
opinion, are keeping students with 
their own age group and _ utilizing 
effectively the skills of the ablest 
high-school instructors. Our Depart- 
ment has gone on record as endorsing 
the granting of academic credit based 
on satisfactory performance on these 
tests. Of course, participation by 
student or institution is voluntary. 

The stimulus of the program has 
penetrated downward into the high 
school, even to the sophomore level 
in at least one case, Oak Park High 
School in Illinois, where 125 Sopho- 
mores are planning their high-school 
sequence to include one or more 
advanced placement courses in the 
senior year. Such a plan, plus a 
slightly heavier load, makes comple- 
tion of even Harvard possible in three 
years, I am told. The University of 
Buffalo has used such examinations 
for some time.* 

A companion program, which has 
also benefited from financial assistance 
of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, is the Early Admission 
Program. This plan, involving the 
co-operation of a number of nationally 
known colleges, makes it possible for 
the student to enter college after 
completion of the tenth or eleventh 
grade of an approved secondary 
school. It is similar to the plan used 
for several years at the University of 


8For a discussion of the Buffalo project see W. 
Leslie Barnette, Jr., ““ Advanced Credit for the Supe- 
rior High-School Student” in Journat or HIGHER 
Epvucation, XXVIII (January, 1957), pp. 15-20. 
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Chicago. In many cases, tests have 
shown conclusively that the carefully 
selected early entrant does as well, if 
not better, than the older student 
who has remained in high school until 
graduation. And for the student 
with graduate or professional school 
in mind, such a step toward shortening 
the long academic road _ without 
weakening the value of the journey 
has much appeal. 

Dean George Redd believes that 
early entrants at Fisk University 
“‘have done so well in college that 
they have assumed places of leader- 
ship in all activities—curricular and 
extra-curricular. They have chal- 
lenged their classmates to keep pace 
with them,” he continues, “‘and have 
challenged the college teachers to 
raise standards of achievement in 
their various courses.” 

Charles C. Cole, Jr., associate dean 
in Columbia College, reports that, as 
a result of the success of the plan, 
Columbia, one of the original colleges 
in the Early Admission experiment, 
has now permanently incorporated 
into its admissions policy a provision 
stipulating that a certain number of 
students in each year’s freshman class 
may be early-admission students. 

A third way to challenge the 
college-bound student even before he 
is out of high school is what might 
be called the “‘split shift” arrangement. 
Under such a plan, which seems to be 
a locally tailored rather than nation- 
ally administered scheme, selected 
students may use a portion of their 
day or week to leave high school for 
one or more periods to take college 
work on a near-by campus. 

The University of Rochester, using 
the intriguing title “Wide Horizons,” 
is experimenting with a plan for 
gifted secondary-school Juniors and 
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Seniors. A small group of alert, 
active high-school students (20 to 25 
students) with outstanding intellectual 
abilities meets one afternoon and 
evening each month in the informal 
atmosphere of a University discussion 
center. At each meeting, a different 
member of the Rochester faculty 
leads a discussion dealing with “great 
ideas which cut across departmental 
lines.” Rather than involving credit 
or vocational matters, the program is 
aimed at developing enthusiasm for 
intellectual pursuits, affording oppor- 
tunity for high-school students to 
acquire new ideas from contacts with 
recognized scholars, and providing a 
general setting in which talented 
youth may think, question, discuss, 
and exchange ideas with others. 

In the Atlanta area, Emory Uni- 
versity co-operates with Agnes Scott 
College and Oglethorpe University in 
providing special courses in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades of the 
Westminister School, a private high 
school. According to the dean, 
Judson C. Ward, Jr., of Emory, “these 
courses were planned by a joint 
committee of college and high-school 
faculty members.” He writes: 


They are advanced courses so that 
these students who are selected for them 
get more advanced work than the other 
students in the Westminster School. 
Then, when these students come on to 
whichever one of these three colleges they 
select, they receive work that will avoid 
duplication of their high-school studies. 

It is the purpose of this program to 
enrich liberal-arts education during this 
four-year period of the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth years. It is 
not a speed-up program. It does not 
save time for the student, but we hope it 
enriches his education. 


Should the Atlanta public high schools 
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be brought into this same progran, it 
would involve an arrangement some- 
what similar to that in operation at 
one time between Reed College and 
the Portland, Oregon, schools. 

In New York State, certain excep- 
tionally able students from Hunter 
College High School have been allowed 
to attend courses in the College 
during the senior year. Union Col- 
lege has worked out a plan whereby 
selected boys in the senior year in 
high schools of the Schenectady area 
may enroll in the summer, as well as 
during the academic year, for one or 
more courses in the College. New 
York University is also reported to 
have an ambitious program under way 
in this same area. 

Pages could be written on the need 
for better guidance practices by high 
schools sending students and by 
colleges receiving them. This is no 
news to those in student personnel 
work. Proper staffing and improve- 
ment of channels of communication 
are already under way in some institu- 
tions. Anecdotal records of the gifted 
students passed on to college advisers 
are of substantial help in many cases. 
But perhaps the most encouraging 
sign of all has been the forward steps 
taken in places too numerous to 
mention where high-school and college 
teachers and administrators have 
forgotten the arbitrary line separating 
secondary from higher education. 
Most satisfying is the mutual interest 
in an individual outstanding student 
or two shared by a given college 
professor and a high-school teacher. 

Various programs of fellowships, 
including those of the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation and the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
have helped high-school teachers 
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enrich their own teaching through 
intimate contact with university 
faculty members and, as a result, do 
a better job with gifted students who 
themselves will soon be in college. 
Articulation committees include both 
high-school and college people and can 
do much to focus on mutually impor- 
tant problems. 


HERE is a fair amount of 

material in educational literature 
concerning what colleges are doing 
program-wise and guidance-wise for 
the gifted student. Rather than 
attempting to summarize what had 
already been written, I took the 
liberty of adding to the already back- 
breaking task of answering incoming 
mail of 57 college faculty members 
and administrators by asking each 
what his institution considered its 
major steps toward meeting the 
challenge of the gifted. The response 
was significant. 

Institutions represented by the 49 
replies ranged geographically from 
Vermont to California, from Minne- 
sota to Louisiana. Both publicly and 
privately supported colleges were 
included, with representation from 
large multiple-purpose universities, 
small liberal-arts colleges, and a few 
institutions of other types. Admis- 
sions policies ranged from the highly 
selective to those of state institutions 
which attempt to serve the broad 
needs of all types of high-school 
graduates from their respective states. 
This does not purport to be a random 
sampling, nor is the list definitive or 
complete in any way. 

Responses tended to fall into three 
divisions: First, those who claimed 
that virtually all of their students are 
gifted, and hence there is no particular 
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need for special offerings for the more 
able. Second, a few who wrote frankly 
that they are not endowed with too 
many gifted students. (I shall let 
these remain anonymous but praise 
them for their candor!) Third, the 
“middle type” of institution with 
gifted, semi-gifted, and non-gifted. 
Here there is great difficulty in 
planning, staffing, and operating a 
multi-track arrangement. It is not 
unlike the main line of a major 
railroad which must provide simulta- 
neously for those with different rates 
of speed, different types of load, and 
different destinations. 

There were few panaceas offered. 
Eight varieties of programs were 
observed, with some tendency to 
overlap. 

Acceleration—the procedure of moving 
along some students faster than others 
by permitting the omission of certain 
courses or by awarding credit by 
examination—seems to be a popular 
practice. This is the approach of the 
colleges which utilize the Advanced 
Placement Program. Michigan State, 
City College (New York), Bennington, 
and Syracuse are among those mention- 
ing this practice. Chatham College 
requires students to sit for exemption 
examinations rather than making it 
voluntary. Princeton has an arrange- 
ment, the Three-Year Plan, whereby 
the sophomore year may be skipped. 
(Harvard, as I understand it, would 
rather have the freshman year skipped!) 
Examinations for acceleration have 
been used for some time at Johns 
Hopkins and at the University of 
Chicago. 

Sectioning—classifying by homogeneous 
grouping in whole or in part—is an old 
stand-by. Institutions from Indiana 
University to Johnson Teachers College 
in Vermont utilize it. In general, the 
term “‘sectioning”’ would indicate teach- 


ing the same course at different speeds 
or levels of performance. 

Substitution and enrichment—new and 
presumably better courses for the 
gifted in lieu of the older required 
course—are mentioned by some institu- 
tions. Wesleyan University initiated 
four years ago a Philosophy-Literature- 
Western Civilization program for 
selected Freshmen in place of the 
required freshman course in the 
Humanities and the required hours in 
freshman English. More recently a 
double course in mathematics-physics 
has been set up for Freshmen especially 
gifted in those areas. Senior sym- 
posiums or integrating seminars have 
been utilized at the University of 
Florida, Allegheny, and Reed with 
some success. A recent report by the 
Committee on Study and Research of 
the Association of Minnesota Colleges 
notes instances of enrichment of pro- 
gram by having gifted students take 
assignments beyond those given to 
their classmates. Denison allows the 
bright and ambitious student to carry 
an extra course, without additional 
cost, if he and his adviser desire. On 
the other hand, Sarah Lawrence stu- 
dents carry three courses in order to 
have more time to spend on each. 
Columbia and DePauw, among others, 
present discussion courses on important 
books. 

Selection out—some scheme of qualifying 
examinations or mark averages required 
in order to attain upper-division (or 
junior-class) status—was reported by 
many of the colleges responding. This, 
together with the usual program of 
students deciding to major in depart- 
ments in which they are doing well and 
have shown special aptitude, theoreti- 
cally tends to raise the caliber of work 
during the last two years. (Whether 
this really spurs on the gifted students 
or merely eliminates the least apt is a 
matter of opinion.) 

Special recognition—awarding the Phi Beta 
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Kappa key or other tangible honors 
prior to or at graduation—continues to 
be important to both institutions and 
students. Such awards do not neces- 
sarily improve the nature or content 
of instruction offered, but frequently 
serve to motivate students to excel. 
Honor societies and honor rolls are 
mentioned by several respondents or 
are evident from their catalogues. 

Independent study and exemption from 
certain requirements—honors work, fre- 
quently involving a thesis, for upper- 
division students—is mentioned with 
justifiable pride by a number of the 
institutions. Syracuse, City College 
(New York), Bennington, Wesleyan, 
Fordham, Swarthmore (one of the 
pioneers), Cornell, Indiana University, 
and the College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, University of Michigan 
are among those mentioning one or 
more types of independent study, 
usually resulting in exemption from one 
or more required courses. While most 


independent work is confined to the 


senior year, it occasionally extends to 
both junior and senior years. Syracuse 
provides for selected Freshmen a 
Citizenship Honors Program which is 
the equivalent of one course. An 
independent project is required for all 
Seniors at Reed. At Michigan State, 
under the new honors program, about 
four per cent of the students are 
eligible for the Honors College. (This 
new development at East Lansing 
shows encouragingly what a large state 
institution can do to stimulate the 
gifted if its vision is so directed.) 
Lawrence College not only has senior 
honors work, but precedes this by 
junior departmental reading, and sopho- 
more divisional studies. These provi- 
sions are in addition to regularly 
offered tutorial work “which appeals 
to the better students,” Dean Marshall 
B. Hulbert reports, “and relieves them 
of a lock-step course pattern at the 
senior level.”” Yale has not only an 
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arrangement of Divisional Majors with 
special seminars, but also a “blue chip” 
program of Scholars of the House, 
which Dean William C. DeVane 
describes as “‘the ultimate we have in 
honors programs at Yale”—both scho- 
lastically and creatively. 


Greater student responsibility and leader- 


ship—opportunity for co-operative 
work with others and greater leadership 
responsibility—is mentioned by a few 
institutions as vitally important in a 
program for the gifted. At Sarah 
Lawrence the student’s dormitory and 
social life is not supervised by deans, 
housemothers, or resident counselors, 
and her intellectual life is given the 
freest possible rein. In this way, 
President Harold Taylor notes, Sarah 
Lawrence has attempted to meet the 
challenge of educating the gifted by 
assuming that each student has gifts 
of one kind or another which it is the 
college’s obligation to develop to the 
full. At the University of Texas, 
“education of students by students”’ is 
reported as an important part of the 
honors program. Pomona tells of co- 
operative research by students and 
faculty in the sciences. Informal intern- 
ships or community-study experiences 
are reported from Yale, Hunter, and 
Syracuse. State Teachers College of 
Upper Montclair urges able students 
particularly to participate in adminis- 
trative actions and to carry on as much 
of their own decision making as they 
can. As a result, President Partridge 
of that college notes, ““We have an 
especially active student government 
organization that really comes to 
grips with practical problems.” Ex- 
change programs with other institutions 
in this country are mentioned by Fisk, 
Princeton, and Fordham, among others, 
and include an optional junior year 
abroad. Oberlin is considering a non- 
resident semester for the talented 
which might be comparable to similar 
[Continued on page 350) 


Experiment or Conformity 
in the Small Colleger 


By WILLIAM G. LAND 


A Challenge to Support Educational Integrity 


YEAR ago a Council for the 

Advancement of Small Col- 

leges was formed in an effort 
to make a group of regionally unac- 
credited institutions both academically 
and financially solvent. ‘““The move 
was stimulated by the fact that when 
the Ford Foundation made its grant 
of $260,000,000 . . . it drew the line 
on the basis of regional accreditation.””! 
Of the 713 four-year liberal-arts col- 
leges enumerated in the federal bien- 
nial survey, 84 per cent are so 
accredited. 

In one sense the Foundation could 
not have done otherwise: it had to 
have a generally accepted measure 
of educational value. On the other 
hand, the Foundation may have 
neglected a real possibility for advanc- 
ing education, for by using this 
measure it may unwittingly have 
advanced the cult of conformity. 
This is not to say that the standards 
of the accrediting associations are 
completely rigid, or that the decisions 
of their committees are arrived at 
without discussion. Yet accreditation 
places a psychological barrier against 
experiment. No institution seeking 
admission to an academic heaven is 
going to bypass the rules laid down 
for entering the pearly gates, nor, 
once in, is it going to risk being 
tossed out. 

1New York Times, June 17, 1956. 


Yet there may be an advantage in 
this situation in that responsibility 
for experimenting to advance educa- 
tion in the small colleges is thus 
placed not just on the individual 
college but also on the regional 
and professional accrediting agencies. 
Even though this involves a difficult 
operational status—that of setting up 
and administering standards and at 
the same time liberalizing those stand- 
ards and generalizing their application 
in such a way as to foster change, 
penalize complacency, and encourage 
a modicum of heresy—it may be a 
healthy situation. Fortunately, the 
general attitude of the accrediting 
bodies is to allow for the introduction 
of experiments which are made on a 
sound basis of principle, but the 
initiative in developing new doctrine 
lies with the institution. In a sense 
the history of progress can be defined 
as essentially the history of heresy. 
In education we need more of it, and 
more support for it. 

If small colleges are to advance 
their educational standards and at the 
same time remain financially stable, 
they will have to experiment. They 
cannot merely ape their larger and 
more affluent brethren and achieve 
the same results. They cannot com- 
pete with tax-supported institutions 
or with those privately supported 
universities and colleges which are 
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already established in public favor. 
Even when it is on the list of 
accredited institutions, the small col- 
lege is likely to be at the bottom of 
the heap. Not having, it cannot 
get; not getting, it cannot have. The 
only way out of this dilemma is to 
experiment—to devise a program 
which will not only attract tuition- 
paying students and obtain support 
from foundations and from industry 
but will also enhance the status of 
the college in the opinion of its peers 
as well as of its constituency. Its 
peers are the 551 liberal-arts colleges 
which enroll less than one thousand 
students each, or even the 350 which 
have less than five hundred. 

The advancement of small colleges 
requires not only some measure of 
educational heresy, it also demands 
the invention of better mousetraps 
and a good system of marketing the 
product. The devising of the partic- 
ular style of mousetrap, as well as the 
sales program, must of course be left 
to the individual college. Some types 
of educational heresy may, however, 
be useful as bases for experimentation. 
The first heresy is the assertion that 
the small college is in a better position 
to experiment than are its more 
firmly established competitors. Al- 
though the more insecure an institu- 
tion the less potentially progressive 
its leadership and thus the more fear 
of venturing, nevertheless the small 
college which has unusual leadership 
can succeed in making radical innova- 
tions. As exa:nples, Antioch under 
A. E. Morgan, Reed under Foster and 
Keezer, and St. John’s under Barr 
and Buchanan come quickly to mind. 
More firmly established institutions 
tend to maintain their status, and 
consequently make their changes 
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slowly and along conservative lines. 
Yet there is room for radical change, 
and the smaller institutions are the 
ones which are often the most 
adaptable. 


HE second heresy is that small 

colleges should co-operate, and 
even confederate, for their own good. 
For instance, among the liberal-arts 
colleges founded as the result of 
religious enterprise in the nineteenth 
century, some are no longer church 
controlled and in others sectarian 
influences have gradually relaxed their 
grasp on educational and administra- 
tive policy. Even where the founding 
constituency remains, its interests are 
now less apt to be separatist than 
aligned with those of the Christian 
community as a whole. The small 
college advocating and practicing 
Christian education has a definite 
objective which cannot be met by tax- 
supported institutions and is unlikely 
to be satisfied in the secular atmos- 
phere of the large college or university 
community. Why, then, do not the 
small denominational colleges join 
together in co-operation, or even in 
confederation, to advertise their 
existence and their wares to the 
American public? 

Another possibility for co-operative 
effort which may advance the cause of 
small colleges is geographical or 
regional co-operation. Automobiles 
have made close neighbors of colleges 
which once were hours apart. If the 
small colleges in areas having limited 
resources are to survive, let alone 
flourish, they must co-operate to 
avoid duplication of effort. It will 
require considerable self-denial to 
delimit the objectives, and hence the 
curriculums and supporting activities, 
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of each of the colleges in an area. Yet 
not to do so spells inefficient utiliza- 
tion of present facilities, and hence 
denial of foundation and industrial 
support and further increase of hand- 
to-mouth educational standards and 
policies. Regional co-operation may 
be heresy, or it may turn out to be 
impractical in some instances, but 
trying it is better than building no 
mousetrap at all. 

Assuming the possibility of co- 
operative success, however, this heresy 
suggests further interesting, although 
perhaps radical, corollaries. One is 
that of sharing faculty members, thus 
making it possible to utilize the full 
value of a subject specialist among two 
or more colleges within reasonable 
traveling distance. Under co-opera- 
tive agreements for differentiated 
curriculums, such a person might 
teach most of his students in one 
institution but be available to other 
institutions for courses within his 


general field. Similar co-operative 
arrangements to decrease operational 
overhead might reasonably be ex- 
tended to the co-operative employ- 
ment of supervisory administrative 
specialists—business officers, purchas- 
ing agents, librarians, or public- 


relations co-ordinators. further 
corollary to co-operative action might 
be that of a free exchange of academic 
credit among a group of colleges. 
This has long been practiced by some 
closely related neighboring institu- 
tions. Ina regional setting, however, 
such an arrangement would enable 
students as well as faculty members 
to become itinerant. After all, an 
hour’s drive in search of pleasure is 
normal for the young: certainly an 
hour’s drive in search of more formal 
education should not be frowned 


upon. This of course is complete 
heresy so long as college students are 
considered by parents, faculty, and 
deans to be in statu pupillari. 

If experiments in institutional co- 
operation should prove practical, the 
next logical step is that of confedera- 
tion. This may take a generation or 
more to accomplish, but it would 
provide a group of small colleges with 
some of the advantages of a large 
institution while retaining their indi- 
viduality and possibly lowering their 
overhead costs. Confederation re- 
quires a measure of standardization, 
but in return it gives a group of small 
colleges a voice in the educational 
progress of their region which sepa- 
rately they would not have. It also 
means a more active institutional 
participation in state and federal 
planning, legislation, and administra- 
tive decision than would be otherwise 
likely. Small colleges, as such, receive 
scant attention or consideration 
except as they may be able to make 
their interests felt through their 
membership in local or national 
organizations. Having no apparent 
economic or political value, they are 
not even regarded within the category 
of small business. 

In many respects, however, the 
small college is a business. Its product 
is personnel—a product widely used 
by the military, by government, and 
by business and industry as well as in 
the arts and letters. To think of this 
product as manpower or woman- 
power may be heresy, but it is a prac- 
tical point of view which need not 
neglect the different abilities, aspi- 
rations, attitudes, motivations, and 
potentialities of each individual. It 
may not be the function of educa- 
tion to fit squares into square holes, 
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but it is one function of a liberal 
education to enable people to fit 
themselves to the tasks for which they 
are suited just as it is one function of 
technical or semi-professiona! educa- 
tion to provide people with the skills 
wherewith to earn the rewards they 
seek. Upon this premise the small 
college, whose scope must be limited, 
ought to take in as raw material only 
the kind of young people who are 
likely to turn out as satisfactory 
products representing its kind of 
educational endeavor. 


HUS a third heresy surely should 

be that small colleges ought to 
throw many of their present admis- 
sions practices overboard. Most of 
them cannot compete for selective 
quality with institutions of greater 
size or fame; nor can they compete 
with state-supported schools on the 
basis of ease of admission following 
is also 


high-school graduation. It 
unlikely that they can compete for 
students seeking scholarships or even 
for scholarship money allotted by 
industry or government to the college 


of the student’s own choice. Thus 
the admissions policies and practical 
necessity of balancing the colleges’ 
finances must be reconciled in such a 
way as not to undercut educational 


integrity, for that is the rock upon’ 


which institutional stability is found- 
ed. Thus, if the rising tide of 
students of college age is to benefit 
the small college, some way must be 
found to delimit the type of person 
who is likely to become a salable 
product of its kind of higher educa- 
tion. Here the colleges may follow 
the lead of industrial management by 
using psychological and psychiatric 
testing to ensure a generally normal 
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and intellectually able student body 
instead of relying entirely on non- 
comparable measures such as school 
marks and personal recommendations. 
At the same time, to attract enough 
students, the total costs of small 
college education cannot exceed those 
of a comparable education elsewhere. 

Again, there are corollaries to the 
heretical proposition. Why wait for 
boys or girls to be graduated from the 
twelfth grade before allowing them 
to enter college? And why not 
encourage flexible part-work-part- 
study programs to stabilize the 
financial situation of both the student 
and the college? Under present 
conditions of military service, early 
marriage, and increasing financial 
demands at all points, there is every 
reason to encourage youthful maturity. 
Not to do so is merely to discourage 
able youth from growing up and to 
lengthen the pap and pablum stage 
of life adjustment by prolonging their 
schooling at the secondary level. 
Experiments in the intellectual and 
social acceleration of maturing youth 
are not new. Early admission to 
college, at least on a probationary 
basis, of those judged ready for 
college work and living will enable 
the educational product to be brought 
forward, not always earlier, but under 
conditions favorable to intellectual 
stimulation and growth in_ social 
responsibility. 

As a modus operandi there is 
always the possibility of co-operating 
colleges setting up a_ preparatory 
grade as an intermediate step between 
secondary education and higher edu- 
cation to ensure that their experi- 
mental admissions policies will raise 
academic standards rather than lower 
them. A hundred years ago, when 
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public education as we know it today 
did not exist, preparatory depart- 
ments were the rule in many colleges. 
Some institutions, particularly those 
under church control or at the junior- 
college level, still maintain prepara- 
tory grades. Perhaps, in view of the 
present standards to which the 
majority of public schools are com- 
mitted in an era of mass schooling, it 
is time to reinstate the collegiate 
preparatory department. 

On the other hand, practices which 
were heretical to earlier academic 
generations are now widely accepted. 
The unhurried programs and the 
spaciousness of the early years of this 
century have vanished after a period 
of wartime pressure and postwar 
crowding. The small college, along 
with the large university, is today well 
advised to run forty-eight or even 
fifty-two weeks a year and to space 
its classes from early morning to late 
evening. The difference between red 


ink and black tosome college treasurers 
depends on the maximal use of present 
buildings and equipment or on added 
income from summer workshops and 
conferences which occupy the dormi- 
tories when students will not fill them. 
Still other institutions expand their 


educational influence and_ balance 
their budgets by arranging work- 
study programs in co-operation with 
local industry and by organizing 
curriculums for part-time students 
and for the adult-education interests 
of the community at large. Such 
efforts aimed at full utilization of 
plant and personnel may be no more 
than minor mousetraps, yet taken all 
together they can be evidence of good 
management—and that is one way of 
attracting support. 

It is of course difficult to attract 
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support on the basis of ordinary good 
housekeeping, for that is expected of 
any well-run business. Nevertheless, 
real savings can be made by simplify- 
ing academic red tape which usually 
means costly overhead in the admis- 
sions, registrars’, or deans’ offices. 
Faculty and administrative time and 
patience can be better used than by 
being involved either in paper work 
or in committee-ringed procedures. 
Business and _ purchasing policies 
which strike a balance between aca- 
demic individuality and commercial 
practice can yield significant savings. 
In purchasing, particularly, inter- 
institutional co-operation has already 
effected demonstrable results. In all 
these efforts to expend the college 
resources efficiently, there is evidence 
that support given to the college is 
likely to be used without waste. Yet 
there is room for continual experiment 
to bring administrative practices into 
line with the basic educational 
premises upon which the college 
operates. 

One fruitful area for experimenta- 
tion is the college library, yet there 
is little indication that administrators, 
faculty members, or professional 
librarians have thus far regarded the 
library as having a teaching function 
comparable to the instruction in 
content and techniques which is 
carried on in the laboratories. It may 
be heresy to the library profession, 
but when the work of the college 
library becomes that of guiding the 
student’s own imagination and effort, 
the type of staff required becomes less 
that of a library-science technician 
and more that of a scholar interested 
in the problems of learning and 
communication. Indeed, a good pinch 
of heretical condiment is necessary if 
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the college library is neither to serve 
as merely a bookish cafeteria nor to 
chill the ardor of inquiry by acting as 
an intellectual icebox. The function 
of the college library, as a part of an 
institution devoted to education, is to 
teach students more than merely how 
to find printed information. On the 
administrative side, the technical pro- 
cedures of the small college library 
need not follow the patterns set by 
the large institutions. Costly subject 
cataloguing can be minimized; acquisi- 
tion patterns can be examined in the 
light of educational function; and 
book stocks can be kept fresh and 
held to a usable maximum by regular 
weeding and by utilizing a co-opera- 
tive regional depository for many 
types of material not in immediate 
demand for accomplishing the col- 
lege’s educational objective. Given 
a balance of educational! and technical 
leadership, the library may thus help 
to solve a number of the teaching 
problems which face undergraduate 
college faculties. 


T IS no heresy at all to state that 


the college is the faculty. “A 
university,” said President Conant in 
his first annual report, “is a group 
of men—a community of scholars 
and students—and here lies the real 
problem in regard to the future of all 
institutions of higher learning.” It 
is no less the problem for all institu- 
tions of higher education, whether 
their objectives are concerned with 
mass training in techniques, with 
selective accomplishment in_profes- 
sional specialties, or with the indi- 
vidual maturation of creative and 
critical scholarship. Depending on 
the educational program of the small 
college, its problems in obtaining and 
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retaining faculty members may be 
exceedingly difficult if it requires 
first-rate teacher-scholars or relatively 
easy if it seeks only a group of able 
pedagogues. There have indeed been 
complaints that, because teachers are 
in demand for the mass production of 
undergraduates, colleges have already 
been stealing them from the secondary 
schools. To be sure, there are some 
recognized scholars who actually 
prefer teaching in the atmosphere of a 
small college in preference to that of 
a bustling university, but these are 
few. To attract the kind of faculty 
it wants, the small liberal-arts institu- 
tion in particular will have to build 
some radically designed mousetraps 
and bait them accordingly. 

Thus there is going to have to be 
some fairly heretical experimentation 
with faculty size, training, tenure, 
schedules, and salaries. It is a fortu- 
nate college of any type which can 
draw together a united faculty who 
care about education as well as about 
subject competence. The problem of 
the small college is to accomplish this 
with a minimum of resources. It will 
require experiments in limiting the 
number of permanent faculty having 
tenure, in affording them research 
leave with pay at frequent intervals, 
in rotating many instructional posi- 
tions with short-term incumbents, in 
increasing the on-the-job training of 
young scholars still in their formative 
years, in diminishing the number of 
separate departments and courses, in 
enlarging the amount of student 
responsibility for learning and provid- 
ing adequate guidance for individual 
programs, in adopting mass-learning 
techniques for informational and 
training objectives while strengthen- 

[Continued on page 351) 


Science and the Humanities 


By VICTOR COUTANT 


A Symbiosis 


INCE the practice of recom- 
S mending a way of behavior to 

others calls for some credentials, 
let me state at the outset that, 
officially speaking, I am a humanist. I 
teach in a foreign-language depart- 
ment, and I know only as much of 
social sciences, physical and biological 
sciences, and education as a person 
exposed to those disciplines and in 
frequent personal contact with their 
practitioners might be expected to 
know. If no stronger case can be 
made for it, I should be allowed some 
standing in the humanities by default 


of other accomplishments. 

It seems proper, in discussing the 
relationships of the sciences and the 
humanities, to review the situation 


in which we find ourselves. It is 
clear that science is now in such a 
position of dominance in our culture 
that hardly anyone dreams of altering 
the status of things. So true is this 
that other disciplines borrow its trap- 
pings and its mannerisms: “social 
science” appears in our institutional 
catalogues much oftener than “social 
studies”; educators try “to engineer” 
a shift from art to science; and the 
term “‘scientific” is regularly applied 
to confer prestige on the most dubious 
enterprises. Science, it would appear, 
is here to stay—an assertion which 
we make rather less confidently of 
the humanities. This fact impels some 
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people to adopt the attitude, “If we 
can’t lick ’em, let’s join ’em.” Only 
on the basis of a complete misunder- 
standing of events is this attitude 
possible. It is worth while, therefore, 
to consider why a conflict between 
science and humanities has arisen, and 
whether such a conflict is necessary 
and inevitable. 

It should be remembered that 
science, like many other modern 
branches of learning, represents a 
breakaway from the one-time unitary 
conception of knowledge, ordinarily 
embodied in the word “philosophy.” 
Political science and psychology repre- 
sent other departures from the original 
central stream of development. The 
reasons for these departures are the 
same: the burgeoning of an area into 
such a giant growth that, however 
well organized, it cannot be mastered 
along with the rest of philosophy; the 
development of techniques for break- 
ing new ground which call for concen- 
tration of effort and of attention; the 
adoption of a point of view or 
successive points of view which are 
induced from the work in the area 
and not from general philosophical 
considerations. These three factors, 
while not the whole story, are, in my 
judgment, sufficient to guarantee the 
integrity and independence of the 
areas. As this process gets under 
way, there is likely to be some 
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conflict, and the declaration of inde- 
pendence by an erstwhile branch 
leaves wounds and causes some hard 
feelings. Science, the sometime hand- 
maid of theology, became for a time 
the enemy of theology. On occasion, 
to be sure, it is the branch which 
dies. The branches of the Latin 
language which we now call Spanish, 
French, and Italian are surely alive 
today, but the medieval Latin which 
derived from the Latin of the Romans 
withered away, perhaps because of 
the return of the purists to the Latin 
of Cicero.! 


HE humanist and the scientist, 

then, have parted company, the 
one to go to his books, the other to 
his laboratory. The scientist is likely 
to think that the humanist is too 
devoted to the past. Why does the 
humanist fail to understand the scien- 
tist? The universal cause of estrange- 


ment applies here too: the rivalry 
for funds, students, and admiring 


attention. The factor of the differ- 
ences in dialect, procedures, and 
viewpoint which I mentioned before 
is operative; a humanist will admit 
that Darwin is a classic, but he is 
unlikely to read him. I, for one, have 
not. The preoccupation of the body 
of scientists with material production 
and mechanical outcomes reinforces 
an ancient prejudice against the 
labor of service. Intellectual snobbery 
would like to make of the technician 
a sort of shabbas goy. Not surpris- 
ingly, some of this snobbery is echoed 
by philosophical scientists against 
applied scientists. Not the least of 
the forces working against the scien- 
tists is the fact that science makes 


14 living language changes and cannot be 
“pure.” A world in which Latin was spoken as a 
second tongue would not lack for appreciators of 
Cicero, even though the two varieties differed. 
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disturbing innovations in material 
being and in Weltanschauung: the 
prejudice of the vested interest is as 
nothing compared with the prejudice 
of the possessor of an opinion. This 
last sort of prejudice is very demo- 
cratic indeed, for it is not a pre- 
requisite to the bigoted defense of an 
idea that we should be able to under- 
stand it. 

Let me be excused for going over 
familiar ground in discussing the 
contributions of science to our general 
educational benefit, whether directly 
or filtered. Scientists have proved to 
be progressive in that they have not 
only added to the knowledge in their 
field but also have improved that 
knowledge. Anyone minded to match 
Aristotle’s biology with that presented 
in any common textbook today would 
win attention only as an involuntary 
entertainer. Men who argue that 
there has been no progress in literature 
or formative arts in recent times 
(other than through the use of devices 
borrowed from science) get a respectful 
hearing, and, even if they are mistaken, 
they believe it because the progress 
is imperceptible beside that of science. 
Further, it is to science in its reflective 
mood that we owe sophisticated con- 
ceptions of authority and reliability. 
Sophisticated, because science, in its 
work of evaluating, can introduce 
expressions indicating the degree of 
reliability and can measure the 
sampling necessary to arrive at an 
evaluation with minimum error. 

It must surely occur to the reader, 
in considering the progressive aspect 
of scientific knowledge and the nature 
of scientific authority, that scientists 
make mistakes. Perhaps, in order to 
prevent detractors from making 
capital of this, scientists might speak 
of “‘more exact formulation,” and so 
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they do, but after all scientists do 
make mistakes. Whichever way we 
put it, we shall be obliged to empha- 
size that scientific opinion is tentative. 
The realization of the tentativeness of 
judgment in matters other than the 
formally scientific is something that 
could be profitably taken to heart 
in all quarters. And the errors of 
scientists are corrected by scientists, 
not by unqualified interlopers. Rarely 
do corrections lead back to the opin- 
ions held by the standpat critic. In 
sum, science implies growth without 
end, constant evolution of knowl- 
edge, an open intellectual system, 
tolerant and adaptive; it regards the 
changes promoted by knowledge, be 
these additive or corrective, as enjoy- 
able and adventurous, not fearsome 
and threatening. It will beware of 
counsels which impose limitations on 
mankind for the sake of limitations. 


INCE science gains its greatest 

effectiveness, however, in eliminat- 
ing the human being, with his wishes 
and his values, from the description 
of nature, it is clear that there is a 
place for human studies in a more 
complete world view. The humanities 
do not conflict with science, they 
supplement it. They, too, are com- 
mitted to trust in increasing knowl- 
edge. They connote respect for the 
life of reason. They mean a search 
for, if not a discovery of, enduring 
values. They consist of documents 
relating to human experiences involv- 
ing human values and sentiments, 
together with professional practices 
in interpreting, criticizing, and adding 
to the documents. At their best, 
they are anything but the repository 
of folklore, a collection of capsuled 
half-truths, a small list of great books, 
or a series of everlasting verities so 
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ironclad that they stand in the way of 
growth or change. 

There is a _ certain reciprocity 
between science and the humanities, 
for the humanities tell science what 
it is for, and science tells the humani- 
ties what can reasonably be desired 
on this earth. Although science tries 
to be universal in extent though not 
in time, literature, like art, tries to 
earn respect for what is unique. So 
true is this that literature is con- 
stantly at pains to suppress the 
didactic or to modify it severely. It 
is to the advantage of science to be 
impersonal; it is the rdle of humanities 
to deal with the emotional, for 
although science contributes great 
insights into life, it is also abstracting 
and simplifying. The humanities may 
assent to a scientific doctrine that 
truth is not to be regarded as perma- 
nent, but the humanities are inter- 
ested in eternity and in values that 
lend stability to a world of transient 
knowledge. The great stability which 
humanistic studies can provide does 
not signify that permanence consists 
of dogmas. A permanent classic 
among books is not to be identified 
with a permanent truth or set of 
truths, nor does this stability mean 
that humanists can successfully police 
the sciences. Yet again, scientists 
will not police their own domain 
except in so far as they are something 
besides scientists, and so it is with 
humanists in their own house. 


HE humanities, after history, 

are the chief repositories of the 
traditions of Western civilization. I 
would argue that one cannot be a 
good traditionalist unless he is aware 
of change and progression, is willing 
to make allowance for them, and is 
able to participate intelligently in 
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them, just as I would argue that one 
cannot be anything but a harebrained 
devotee of progress without a balanced 
familiarity with traditions. Human- 
ists, then, should be open and receptive 
to findings in other areas which have 
a bearing on their own subject-matter. 
For just as it could prove disastrous 
to a group, area, or nation to put its 
dependence on a closed system of 
truths or techniques, so it can prove 
for a branch of learning. If a closure 
is effected from without, this situation 
is somehow made tolerable, perhaps 
by evasion of censorship, defiance, 
and the like. The oppressed group 
can muster some self-respect in revolt- 
ing and can look forward to a day 
when activity will meet with success, 
but there is something so dreadfully 
final and eternally damning about 
limitations imposed on one by himself. 
It would not be practicable to 
propose that teachers of humanities 
should sit at the feet of physicists in 
the classroom or laboratory; it is 
much too late for most of them. It 
could be objected that such learnings 
are not of the kind of which the 
humanist stands most in need. The 
point is well taken. What then are 
the opportunities for the humanist? 
As a member of a teaching group, 
the humanist may feel driven to 
accept interdepartmental courses, gen- 
eral humanities courses, or “enriched” 
courses. To leave matters at this is 
to pin one’s faith to a set of mechanical 
devices. To participate in an inter- 
sessional seminar on interdisciplinary 
learnings and come forth with a 
recommendation that textbooks be 
constructed which have more cultural 
material based on sociological study 
is to give birth to a mouse, a privilege 
reserved for mice and mountains. It 
is true, of course, that to engage 
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one’s self to join forces with members 
of other areas in a common project 
of learning means that one will be 
forced to some extent to acquire some 
of the competences of colleagues. I 
should rather put my trust in a 
program of self-education, beginning 
with those areas which bear most 
immediately on my own—psychology, 
sociology, and philosophy. If the 
study of the several natural and 
physical sciences seems too austere 
and demanding, there are readable 
studies of the history and influence 
of science and of the philosophy of 
science. These readings are available 
in popular literature in considerable 
quantity and variety, and let no 
one despise them because they can 
be called ‘“‘popular.” The adjective 
means “intelligible,” not ‘“‘simple- 
minded.” These studies promise to 
many of us new insights into litera- 
ture, enjoyment of kinds of literature 
hitherto unappreciated, quickened 
teaching. They are sometimes men- 
tioned when the question of broaden- 
ing our courses is mooted, but of 
broadening there has been far too 
much talk. What I am talking about 
is the deepening of course work. 
Should not the future rest with this 
rather than with the shallow practice 
of juxtaposing areas in a common 
framework? 

We hear, often enough, calls for a 
modern synthesis. If this means a 
synthesis of information or even 
viewpoint, the call is in vain, for the 
progressive nature of investigation and 
diffusion of knowledge rapidly make 
the potential materials of such a 
synthesis obsolete. But if a modern 
synthesis consists of methodology and 
attitude, we have it. It only remains 


to be generalized and spread abroad. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 6] 


Theoretical Constructs in Student 
Personnel Work 


By HERBERT STROUP 


The Nature and Types of Formulations 


North Whitehead stated that ‘‘we 

are entering upon an age of 
reconstruction, in religion, in science, 
and in political thought. Such ages, if 
they are to avoid mere ignorant 
oscillation between extremes, must 
seek truth in its ultimate depths.’ 
Since 1925, when Whitehead made 
his comment, there has been striking 
reconstruction in religion, science, and 
political thought. Sometimes it has 
oscillated; sometimes it has lacked 
an appreciation of “ultimate depths.” 
Yet, there have been productive 
efforts which have sought both to 
avoid extremes and to develop pro- 
found understanding. 

In religion, for example, a wide- 
scale re-orientation on the part of 
distinguished minds (such as Niebuhr, 
Maritain, Herberg) as well as on the 
part of the laity has taken place. 
The easy-going, activistically inclined, 
socially concerned, reason-dependent 
kind of American Christianity which 
dominated a whole era has gradually 
given way to a religious consciousness 
stressing transcendent virtues, deep 
theological grounding, complicated 
social reasoning regarding the new 
creation, and a clear distinction 


\Science and the Modern World. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1945, pp. 51-52. (Lowell 
Lectures, 1925). 
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between time and eternity. The 
“‘reconstruction”’ Whitehead antici- 
pated has measurably been achieved 
in the religious sphere. Similarly, 
without giving the details, there has 
been a reconstruction in science and 
political thought. 

Student personnel work during the 
past decades has been relatively 
unconcerned and inactive in formulat- 
ing and extending theory. Naturally 
there have been reasons for this 
condition. First, it has been pressed 
by very practical concerns. Its job 
has hardly allowed it the ivory tower 
solitude and objectivity necessary for 
the development of high theory. Its 
custodial function has been accepted 
by many as its prime service. Being 
busy in supervising the laboratory, it 
scarcely has had the time or energy 
to return to the lecture in order to 
discover why the laboratory is held 
in the first place. 

Also, student personnel work has 
been content to borrow most of its 
theories from other disciplines.? For 
example, analytic counselors have 
taken large chunks of Freudian or 
modified Freudian theory and have 


24 comprehensive account of a student personnel 
theory, for example, is found in Paul J. Brouwer, 
“An Outline of a Personnel Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” Student Personnel Services in General Educa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1949, pp. 310-17. 
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adapted them—often artfully—to the 
counseling function. Rogerian coun- 
selors have depended deeply upon the 
views of a man who learned the 
fundamentals of non-directive psy- 
chology in the Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work (chiefly Taft and 
Robinson) which borrowed its theory 
from the functional theories of Otto 
Rank. Similarly, student activities 
workers only recently have been 
reading and using the materials devel- 
oped in group dynamics in which 
sociologists, group workers, and social 
psychologists have been notably pro- 
ductive. There is certainly no harm 
in borrowing; in many ways it is a 
genuine virtue. Yet sooner or later 
(preferably sooner) it is obligatory 
upon a mature profession and dis- 
cipline to elaborate its own theoretical 
constructs. 


TUDENT personnel work, of 

course, is an applied discipline. 
As such it necessarily must borrow 
from the theoretical disciplines; the 
findings of the biological and social 
sciences are particularly relevant. 
Moreover, the function of philosophy 
in relation to it, as among all dis- 
ciplines, remains much the same: to 
seek for the coherence. 

Yet, all this does not relieve student 
personnel work of its own theoretical 
task by classifying it as an applied 
science. It so happens that the 
various, contributing pure disciplines 
do not agree in all particulars regard- 
ing man and his social experience. 
Student personnel work also must 
fashion its own theory in relation 
to the whole of the pertinent knowl- 
edge available to it. 

Also, it has its own contribution to 
make to theory. In this connection, 
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it is significant to note that David 
Riesman recently has employed the 
terms “old” and “new” for “pure” 
and “‘applied.”’ His usage implies an 
uncertainty regarding the nature and 
number of each of the categories. He 
also shows that the new disciplines 
evince greater vitality and imagina- 
tiveness in interpreting factual mate- 
rials than do the old.* If this is 
true, student personnel work as a new 
discipline, possesses a genuine oppor- 
tunity to make important theoretical 
contributions. 

Third, an active distaste for theo- 
retical activity is apparent among 
some student personnel workers. 
Perhaps, in part, this is a result of the 
staffing student personnel operations 
by selecting those with a practical 
bent in preference to those who are 
inclined to ask about the “ultimate 
depths.” In part, the distaste may 
be laid at the door of the professional 
schools in which workers are trained; 
courses may be too heavily biased in 
favor of technique rather than theory. 
Surely, it also is held by those who 
still feel that research enables them 
to forego asking the deeper questions. 
But, whatever the basis for distaste, 
it evidently exists to some extent, for 
Charles Wesley Cannom can say, 
“that philosophy has any relation to 
the theory and practice of personnel 
work will doubtless surprise some 
readers.”’* The fact that the surprise 
exists has led some to think that 
student personnel work still awaits its 
period of reconstruction and to hope 
that the next significant developments 


3See especially Chap. 1 in Constraint and 
Variety in American Education. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1956. (University 
Lectures in the Humanities, No. 1). 

‘Philosophical Principles” in Student Personnel 
Services in General Education, p. 274. Already 
mentioned in Footnote 2. 
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will lie in the theoretical or philo- 
sophical spheres. 

To an impressive extent, the task 
of theory is answered quickly by many 
student personnel workers with the 
phrase “the student personnel point 
of view.” This rejoinder means that 
the field is not seriously in need of the- 
oretical advancement because its 
theoretical needs have been met with 
a philosophy or a point of view. This 
faith has been embodied in books, 
conferences, and articles with un- 
critical regularity. The fountainhead 
of this point of view is a well-known 
booklet—a by-product of a two-day 
conference held in 1937. The main 
thesis is stated as follows: ‘The 
student personnel point of view en- 
compasses the student as a whole.” 
Clearly this opinion is not new in the 
practice of institutions of higher 
learning in America, although colleges 
and universities constantly need to be 
reminded of it as an institutional 
goal rather than the function of a 
corps of specialized workers. More- 
over, if it is a philosophy or theory of 
student personnel work, it is decidedly 
vapid and sentimental rather than 
precisely theoretical in its intention 
and analysis. 


R a theory to merit attention 

its propositions must be stated 

in terms of rigorously defined con- 
cepts, be consistent with one another, 
be such that existing generalizations 
can be deductively derived from them 
and given relevance and support, and 
must prepare the way for further 
observation and verification that will 
increase man’s comprehension of the 


5The Student Personnel Point of View. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1949, p. 1. (Series VI, Student Personnel Work, 
No. 13). First published in 1938. 
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fullest reality. From this appraisal, 
a point of view is no enduring sub- 
stitute for theory and well may 
confuse the essential issues. 

These ingredients of a satisfactory 
theory are in themselves “ideal 
types,” as Max Weber might have 
designated them; that is, they 
state logically what ultimately should 
be required. However, formulations in 
theory, often paralleling and even 
contradictory, have an efficacy which 
is beneficial. Thus, although the 
psychologies of J. B. Watson and 
Sigmund Freud are in sharp disagree- 
ment regarding the nature of man, 
they have been productive of serious 
human gains. So it is with differing 
schools of education, physical therapy, 
medicine, and social work. Although 
such disparities exist and are even 
helpful in certain contexts, the theo- 
retician still should strive for absolute 
objectivity and should seek a theo- 
retical basis which produces a more 
“ideal” kind of understanding of man 
and nature; for he believes that by 
attaining such an ideal foundation in 
theory, he will ultimately make an 
even greater practical contribution. 

The reconstruction of an adequate 
theory of student personnel services 
is a challenge not easily met. Its 
realization presents difficulties which 
are not intrinsic to the discipline but 
are found in other fields. Three may 
be mentioned (necessarily with 
marked superficiality) to illustrate 
the variety and complexity. 

The first is linguistic. Every dis- 
cipline rests ultimately upon a 
common vocabulary which enables 
meaning to be widely and quickly 
shared. Student personnel work at 
present uses a hodgepodge of terms. 
Often in a single paragraph are used 
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words and phrases which may carry 
different and even opposing theoretical 
meanings. The problem of translating 
ideas from one field to another has not 
been given enough attention. 

Also, the substitution of so-called 
scientific terms for those in everyday 
use raises problems which often are 
not squarely faced or on which 
emotional defensiveness is aroused. 
The degree to which professional 
terms have a shared and accepted 
meaning to some and an indeterminant 
and questionable meaning to others 
also bears consideration.® 

Second, the work of reconstruction 
requires serious attention to the rela- 
tionships between research and theory. 
It is easy to say that there is no 
significant research without significant 
theory, yet researchers all too com- 
monly proceed as though genuine 
theoretical effort is somehow opposed 
(as often it is) to their activity. On 
the other hand, theorists also may go 
their merry way without appreciating 
the fact that their efforts do not 
generate an autonomous truth, but 
are productive at best of constructs 
which require verification through 
scientific means. Also, present re- 
search methods are so severely limited 
in both effectiveness and scope that 
belief and action must in many cases 
(regularly the more important) rest 
finally on other bases than scientific 
verification. In fact, as Sorokin has 
suggested, it well may be that in the 
realm of human nature and inter- 
personal relations the physiocratic 
categories and methods of social 


‘The contributions of logical positivism in this 
connection have been outlined cogently by Richard 
von Mises in his book entitled Positivism: a Study in 
Human Understanding. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. This book was 


translated by Jerry Bernstein and Roger G. 
Newton. 
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science stand in need of fundamental 
revision.’ 

Third, while a theory in a given 
discipline ideally should be character- 
istic of that discipline, reflecting its 
special needs and procedures, it must 
be related to the theories in other 
disciplines. Thus an adequate theory 
in student personnel work should find 
appropriate counterparts in a wide 
range of other disciplines, such as 
philosophy, sociology, theology, social 
psychology, cultural anthropology, 
and the humanities. In this connec- 
tion a review of the autobiographical 
sketch of Paul Tillich, a foremost 


leader in current reconstructionist 
movements, written in 1936, is 
important. Tillich describes his life 


as having been lived on the boundaries 
of some twelve contrasting interests 
and disciplines. He says in summary: 
“It is the dialectical character of 
existence, that each of its possibilities 
drives on its own accord to its border 
line and to the limiting power beyond 
the boundary.’ As student personnel 
work enters its age of reconstruction 
and develops theories of “ultimate 
depth,” it will need to fulfill the 
drives. It also will necessarily be 
compelled to cross the boundaries of 
knowledge and experience _intelli- 
gently, signifying a willingness to face 
outwards and to be richly conversant 
with that which lies beyond the 
boundary. These difficulties merely 
are indications of a few of the 
problems which face anyone generat- 
ing new theories in student personnel 
work, 


7Sorokin, Pitirim A. Sociocultural Causality, 
Space, Time: a Study of Referential Principles M4 
Sociology and Social Science. Durham, Nort 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1943. (Sociological 
Series, No. 4). 

8The Interpretation of History. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936, p. 72. 
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HE efforts to delineate a general 
theory for student personnel serv- 
ices fall into a number of categories 
of preference, each contributing to 
the development of the discipline. 
In addition, the efforts reflect and 
illustrate theories which are even 
more comprehensive and abstract. 
Brief comments on them may indicate 
the main possible courses of theory 
development within student personnel 
work.° 
The first type of theory looks to 
the community for the ultimate source 
and validity of its meaning. It enjoys 
using political concepts which involve 
some notion of the power to resolve 
human differences of belief and action. 
Its historical hero is Plato, who 
sought the ideal community in which 
human variations and strivings would 
find a collective balance and order not 
possible to the natural man and his 
unrestrained impulses. Social order, 


a feature of such theory, continually 


asks: Will the proposed construct aid 
equilibrium or disequilibrium in 
society? Further, it is tinged with 
deep respect for the law, with a 
genuine belief that persons can be 
controlled and even beneficially devel- 
oped through the enjoinment of legal 
methods. Its mode of operation is 
rational in that it asserts that all 
actions must be resolved in terms of 
the total community and its values, 
and in that it believes that reason can 
achieve the establishment and main- 
tenance of social order. 

The second type, ontological theory, 
looks to the nature of things, to 


*Another interpretative effort has been provided 
by Harold Taylor with the categories of rationalist, 
neo-humanist, and instrumentalist. See ‘The 
Philosophical Foundations of General Education,” 
General Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952, pp. 20-45. (National Society for the 
Study of Education, Fifty-first Yearbook, Part I). 
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reality or being, as the ultimate 
justification and verification of its 
meaning. It too is an accepter of the 
basic harmony between man and his 
fellow men and seeks to show in 
studies of co-operation that peace and 
harmony are natural requirements 
without which man is untrue to his 
essential nature. It too is rational 
in that it believes that man can 
properly exploit reason and _ the 
discovery of the nature of things. 
Science is its hero and Aristotle, 
Plotinus, and Spinoza are some of 
its prophets. It is impressed with 
the harmony between physical nature 
and man and seeks to employ analo- 
gies between the two as proof of the 
harmony of existence.” It is gnostic 
in its pretensions. Mathematical sub- 
stitutes for reality (statistical correla- 
tions) are often taken for reality 
itself. Its concern is with proof 
rather than community feeling or 
achievement. 

The third, mystic theory, is estab- 
lished on the basis of intuitions and 
visions. It talks about the various 
ways of knowing, as though the 
universe of meaning were a house to 
which there are different doors, some 
better oiled than others. Some wish, 
we are told, to take the more 
laborious way of probing the nature 
of being. The mystical theory claims 
a constant and ready access to the 
deeper centers of meaning. The goal 
of such theories is that of enjoyment 
of a relationship, the full glow of 
disclosed values and possibilities, and 
the status which derives from being 


Lancelot Hogben: can now envisage 
that possibility that the methods of physical science 
will one day claim the field of what can properly 
be called knowledge.” Quoted in Richard Hertz, 
Chance and Symbol: a Study in Aesthetic and Ethical 
Consistency. Chicage: University of Chicago Press, 
1948, p. 96. 
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on intimate terms with reality. It 
possesses what has been called for 
student personnel workers a “‘deonto- 
logic” efficacy." Its heroes are Philo, 
Augustine, the Stoics, and the mystics 
of all ages. For human nature it 
speaks the language of subterrane- 
anism and for society it refers to the 
church against society. Mystic theo- 
ries tend to be self-validating. 

The fourth, anthropologic theory, is 
concerned with man as man, man the 
social animal, man the source and goal 
of humane values. It conceives of: 
man, its constant reference, as intrin- 
sically non-absolute or uniform in 
composition, capable of study and 
varying conclusions. It is interested 
in concrete sociological and anthro- 
pologic investigations as means of 
throwing light upon man’s complexity. 
Historically anthropologic theorists 
have been Pascal, Kierkegaard, 
Dostoyevsky, among others. They 
have not denied that man possesses 
an inward life; rather they have as- 
serted the complexity in establishing 
at any point the final nature of man 
and his experience. They have not 
been too impressed with analogies to 
physical nature. They believe that 
man constitutes his own special prob- 
lem—nature can wait. 

The fifth, historical theory, finds 
its justification in events. It seeks 
to provide constructs which essentially 
involve historical reality—is tradition- 
minded. It seeks new meanings, but 
these are largely developments, 
not new intuitions. New values are not 


Reid, Louis Arnaud. ‘General Problems of 
Guidance in Moral Choice” in The Year Book of 
Education 1955: Guidance and Counselling, edited 
by Robert King Hall and J. A. Lauwerys. Whshats, 
New York: World Book Company, 1955, pp. 60-63. 
(Sponsored by the University of London Institute 
of Education and Teachers College, Columbia 
University). 
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created so much by rigorous scientific 
(gnostic) investigations as from getting 
close to historical happenings and 
meanings on which can be built 
present-day constructs." Epistemo- 
logically it is a kind of theory which 
accepts and uses revelation. It often 
talks about a sharp break between 
man and nature; man is transnatural 
at least in certain aspects of his being. 
It is the theory of the Hebrew 
prophets, Judeo-Christian eschatol- 
ogy, Hegel in his theory of history, 
Martin Buber, Robert Nisbet in The 
Quest for Community, and others. In 
this view reason is helpful but defec- 
tive or incomplete in its methodology, 
science an instrument which runs the 
temptation of becoming scientism. 
Truth is disclosed through acts (or 
series of acts) within a general, time- 
bounded continuum. 

These five types of theoretical 
constructs are meant as suggestions 
for theory reconstruction in student 
personnel work. One or more may be 
used for further and more specific 
elaboration of theories pertaining to 
the discipline, yet with relevance 
“across the boundaries.” Some may 
be more appropriate to certain kinds 
of service operations which are a part 
of the discipline than are others. For 
example, student activities workers 
may find the historical more produc- 
tive of meaning and value than any 
of the others; yet workers generally 
have been seeking to understand their 


12], J. Bachofen, in commenting upon the 
influence of Virgil’s Aeneid, says: “We children of 
the nineteenth century, who are commonly satisfied 
when we know what we shall eat and drink, how 
we shall dress, and on what pleasures we can count, 
are hardly capable of appreciating the pressure 
which lofty designs exercise over a whole ple, 
even less of realizing the importance of great 
popular traditions like the saga of Aeneas have for 
the formation of the tribe.” See, Der Mythus, 
edited by A. Baeumler, Munich, 1926, p. 566. 
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work in terms of other approaches to 
theory. 

The words of Mary Parker Follett, 
written almost forty years ago, have 
special relevancy today to student 
personnel workers: 

Never settle down within the theory 
you have chosen, the cause you have 
embraced; know that another theory, 


another cause exists, and seek that. The 


enhancement of life is not for the comfort- 
lover. As soon as you succeed—real 
success means something arising to over- 
throw your security." 

The task of reconstruction involving 
the “ultimate depths” is proceeding 
in a number of disciplines and areas 
of life itself. In Toynbee’s terms, 
this is the challenge to student 
personnel workers. What will be 
their creative response? 


HE five categories of general 
theory previously described are 
sufficiently generalized to be appli- 


cable to many fields of inquiry and 


analysis. Undoubtedly they will 
undergo modification as they are 
applied to concrete situations under 
investigation. They are in effect 
stances from which the same human 
experience may be viewed variably. 
As a means of making their applica- 
tion more concrete, the following 
“event” is presented briefly as a 
situation to which the five theoretical 
categories can be applied in a pre- 
liminary and suggestive way: 


At an Eastern college, the student 
literary journal was impounded by the 
Dean because it contained materials 
which were clearly obscene. Later the 
journal was published. Almost immedi- 
ately relatively sharp criticisms were 

13The New State: Group Organization the Solution 


of Popular Government. New York: Longmans, 
jreen and Company, 1918, p. 54. 
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raised of the college for its having allowed 
the journal to be published. One group 
within the faculty and the community 
resented an “off color” presentation of 
the activities of a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Another group within 
the faculty and the community was 
offended by an article which ridiculed 
Orthodox Judaism. Another group was 
critical because they thought that censor- 
ship had been practiced by the Dean 
prior to the journal’s publication. The 
journal is guided by a faculty adviser per- 
sonally and is responsible to the faculty 
through a faculty-student committee. 


Suppose now that a researcher 
wishing to understand the event were 
to apply the five categories previously 
outlined as a guide to his investiga- 
tion. What differences in the kinds 
of questions he would ask of himself 
and the situation would the five 
categories create? How would his 
practical efforts be influenced by the 
stance which he assumed in relation 
to the problem? 


The community-minded theoretician 
might ask such questions as: What effect 
did the event have upon the sense of 
campus cohesion? What effect was made 
upon the college’s standing in the com- 
munity? By the application of power 
from which source (mayor, college presi- 
dent, or board) was the situation resolved? 

The ontologically minded theoretician 
might ask such questions as: What is the 
size of the problem? How many people 
are involved and with what quantitative 
results? How can the reality of the 
event be described in objective (mathe- 
matical) terms? What essentially and 
descriptively transpired in the situation? 

The mystically minded theoretician 
might ask such questions as: Out of 
which motives did the actions arise and 
for which goals (not superficially dis- 
cernible)? What was the qualitative 
effect of the event upon values in general? 
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What can and should one “learn” from 
this event? 

The anthropologically minded theo- 
retician might ask such questions as: 
How is this event related structurally 
(human organization of persons and 
groups) to similar and dissimilar situa- 
tions in other settings? In what manner 
does this event illustrate conclusions 
generally demonstrable concerning man 
and his behavior? In what sense may 
the event be considered as a social process 
with analyzable parts? 

The historically minded theoretician 
might ask such questions as: How has 
this particular event developed in the 
light of the past within the college and 
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the community? In what way does this 
situation secure its specific meaning from 
understanding the past occurrences of 
this sort in higher education? What 
does the concrete act disclose of the 
nature of human behavior? 

Obviously these questions are not 
meant to be exhaustive of the mean- 
ings behind the five categories of 
theory; they are intended merely to 
be illustrative. Moreover, there is an 
evident overlap among the questions. 
Yet, there also is a distinctiveness 
which oftentimes assumed in 
empirical studies employing such theo- 


retical constructs. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 6] 


The Misuse of College as an 
Adjunct to Psychotherapy 


By JAMES DRASGOW 


A Specific Warning to Admission Officers 


with which we see students whose 

college attendance has been recom- 
mended by their therapists, it is 
evidently a fairly common practice to 
use college as an adjunct to therapy. 
Some patients have probably been 
helped; it would undoubtedly be 
possible to attempt a justification of 
the practice in terms of specific cases. 
But there are several contra-indicative 
factors which may have been over- 
looked or possibly unrecognized at 
the time that college attendance was 
encouraged. It is the purpose of this 
paper to call attention to these 
neglected factors and relate them to a 
postulated fallacy which has appar- 
ently stimulated an increase in the 


from the frequency 


rate at which colleges are being used 
in this manner. Three primary points 
will be entertained. The first con- 
cerns an ethical conflict; the second 
involves an inspection of the proposi- 
tion most frequently used to seduce 
attendance. The third point is the 
fallacy which has fostered the mal- 
practice. 

In a recent paper entitled “ Psycho- 
logical Breakdown among College 
Students,”! I gave several examples 
to illustrate the disruptive influence 
of psychologically disturbed students 
upon classroom and extra-curricular 
groups. The welfare of the group 
was clearly jeopardized. It is under- 


1JournaL oF HicHer Epvucation, XXVIII 
(March, 1957), pp. 143-46. 
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standable and indeed desirable that a 
therapist should be concerned with 
the welfare of his patient, but in the 
codes of ethics of both the American 
Psychiatric Association and the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association it is 
specifically stated that the welfare of 
a group takes precedence over the 
welfare of a single individual. By 
encouraging the college attendance of 
a psychologically disturbed individual 
whose behavior may upset classroom 
or other campus groups, the ethical 
codes have been broken. This is a 
serious accusation in keeping with 
the seriousness of the situation; it 
should not be left unanswered. 

Therapists and school men _ will 
often agree that campus experiences 
have been psycho-therapeutically 
beneficial to a particular patient- 
student without any obvious group 
ill-effects. There is at present, how- 
ever, no known and_ recognized 
method which will permit the predic- 
tion of which patients will definitely 
benefit therapeutically even without 
the welfare of the group being 
considered. Until psychology and psy- 
chiatry have perfected their predic- 
tions, a school’s acceptance of a 
patient-student can be questioned. 
As previously indicated, it is question- 
able enough for therapists to prescribe 
college attendance, but if the patients 
are accepted by the college, then the 
school may be guilty of permitting 
itself to be used as “accessory before 
the fact.” 

As a former therapist, it was easy 
to understand that among therapists 
school was generally regarded as 
occupying a place somewhere between 
reality and fantasy. It was usually 
closer to the latter. Therapists who 
prescribed or reflected upon school as 
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an adjunct usually did so in the belief 
that school could be used as a bridge 
over which a patient might cross 
during his therapeutic voyage from 
fantasy to reality. Let us pause at 
this point to consider some of the 
perhaps forgotten aspects of reality 
possessed by the school and shared by 
the students. 

No one can deny the reality of 
examinations, quizzes, and tests. We 
are also fairly familiar with the more 
obvious symptoms of anxiety which 
they arouse: “nervousness,” shaking, 
trembling, blushing, pallor, cold-sweat, 
diarrhea, and the like. In addition 
to the readily recognized sources of 
anxiety, there are innumerable subtle 
sources in the social and emotional 
interactions that occur on campus. 
It is no accident that the number of 
psychological breakdowns among stu- 
dents increases near the end of each 
semester when term papers are due 
and final examinations hang over one 
like a guillotine blade. To deny that 
this is reality, particularly as seen 
by the student, would be to commit a 
fallacy which will be described in the 
next section; to send or to accept an 
already disturbed person into this 
kind of an environment is again 
questioned. 


LMOST all psychotherapists have 
doctorates; their undergraduate 
days were loaded with high marks, 


honors, and distinctions. They evi- 
dently quite accurately recall their 
early college life as a sort of dream 
which was notably free of fears, 
anxieties, and guillotine blades. Asa 
group they did not suffer the dis- 
appointments and discouragements 
experienced by other students. Phe- 
nomenologically, reality is different 
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for the two student groups. The more 
successful group was_ stimulated, 
encouraged, and reassured by their 
successes. 

The big fallacy that therapists 
make in recommending college attend- 
ance consists of their thinking that 
school will be as encouraging, reassur- 
ing, and rewarding for their patients 
as it was for them. It is to some 
extent understandable that therapists 
should expect others to experience the 
same reality and reassurance that 
they themselves experienced in what 
they think will be the same situation, 
but the situation is not really quite 
the same. College life is not the 
same for patients in therapy as it is 
for non-patients. Patients in therapy 
react differently to reality; this is one 
of the reasons that they are patients. 

When this difference in reactions 
and realities is explained to the recom- 
mending therapists, their usual re- 


sponse is that the particular patient 
being recommended has an exception- 
ally high intelligence quotient and 
should have no difficulty in succeed- 
ing. They evidently perceive their 
own success in college as having been 
a pretty pure product of high intel- 


ligence quotient. There is a general 
failure to recognize that it takes more 
than high intelligence to succeed. An 
example of the necessity of more than 
mere intelligence quotient being re- 
quired for college success is seen from 
the students in the University Psy- 
chological Clinic. Most of them are 
members of the high intelligence- 
quotient group, and they themselves 
have requested therapy precisely 
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because their marks were not in 
keeping with their 1.Q.’s. It is not 
uncommon for psychological disturb- 
ances to inhibit the utilization and 
expression of an exquisite intelligence 
quotient. To recommend or to accept 
a psychologically disturbed person 
into college under these conditions is 
to invite further difficulties for the 
patient. Such additional difficulties 
can do little more than increase the 
disturbance. The school is certainly 
not helping the potential student in 
these circumstances. 


HE misuse of college as an 

adjunct to therapy has been 
considered from the viewpoints of a 
transgression of ethics and a mis- 
perception of reality. The underlying 
fallacy which was felt to foster the 
situation was explained. 

Because of the psycho-therapists’ 
primary concern for their patients 
and the unique perception of reality 
shared by the therapists, it is 
extremely unlikely that any change 
in the indicated misuse of college can 
be effected by attempting to alter 
their approach. This has been seen 
to be empirically true on numerous 
occasions. It is also true, however, 
that colleges must co-operate with 
therapists by accepting patient- 
students in order for the practice to 
be continued. If the school men were 
to discontinue accepting such cases 
carte blanche, or at least reconsider 
acceptance more seriously in view of 
the preceding points, a major goal of 
this paper will have been achieved. 

(Vol. XXVIII, No. 6] 


The Significance of Stereotyped 
Conditioning for Education 


By ROBERT E. EGNER anp ALVAN J. OBELSKY 


Some Interpretations and Implications 


ODERN educators are find- 
M ing their files of testing 

devices becoming increas- 
ingly more crowded. Beginning with 
tests for measuring intelligence, fund 
of knowledge, and ability to analyze 
critically, the field has widened to 
include tests for the measurement of 
emotional stability and maturity and 
attitudes of various kinds. This new 


development appears symptomatic of 
progress in the field of educational 
testing as well as of the fact that 
psychologists are moving in increasing 


degree into the realm of educational 
testing, where they are exerting a new 
and strong influence. Their presence 
has heralded a new emphasis in 
testing, an emphasis on the psycho- 
logical or affective aspects of the 
learning process. Speaking generally, 
the new question to be asked is, 
Under what kinds of circumstances 
does the learning process take place 
most effectively? Success in answering 
this question not only sheds light on 
the important subject of “efficiency” 
in learning but also serves to explain 
such apparently unusual phenomena 
as the one associated with the indi- 
vidual who does more superior work 
in later educational years than test 
prognosis would lead one to expect. 
One of the most recent and promis- 
ing of the developments in this new 


field has been the work done in 
measuring stereotyped conditioning 
in students. Students arriving in 
college are hardly the tabulae rasae, 
attitudinally speaking, that college 
educators seem to have long taken for 
granted. Each has been subject to 
attitude conditioning in the family, 
church, neighborhood, and in pre- 
college education. Some have rela- 
tively fixed and naive opinions on 
topics about which they are usually 
not yet competent to express an 
opinion; others are more exible and 
sophisticated and liberal in their 
attitudes. It is this sort of psycho- 
logical trait that stereotypy testing is 
designed to measure. 

The development of the stereotypy 
syndrome and its measurement are of 
quite recent origin. The monumental 
study, The Authoritarian Personality,' 
was the first large-scale and systematic 
attempt to evaluate factors concerned 
with stereotyped conditioning, partic- 
ularly where it concerned racial dis- 
crimination. This work, because of 
both the importance of its content and 
its methodological analysis, stimulated 
further work in other phases of 


1Adorno, T. W. et al. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Credit should, of course, be given 
also to the earlier studies relating to the theory 
and measure of personality syndromes conducted 
by Henry Murray and his associates at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, reported in Explorations in 
Personality (New York: Oxford Press, 1938). 
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stereotyped conditioning, most notice- 
ably as it applied to political atti- 
tudes.?- However, its implication for 
the educational field had not been 
missed and within the past five years 
a considerable amount of work, 
primarily in the development of valid 
tests of stereotypy, has been done. It 
is interesting to note that the first 
public presentation dealing with the 
relevance of stereotypy to the learning 
process dates only from 1952.' Al- 
though the earliest devised test for 
measuring stereotypy in students, 
that of the American Council on 
Education, appeared in 1951. Since 


that time “Inventory of Beliefs,” 
essentially an adaptation of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education test, have 
been used at a number of institutions, 
notably at the University of Chicago. 


URING the past three years at 

Northland College the Form T 
test (used at the University of 
Chicago) has been given to students 
in a required junior philosophy course 
taught by R. E. Egner, and the com- 
bined results analyzed and significant 
correlations examined. The results of 
these efforts will be briefly described 
in the following paragraphs. In as 
much as the main concern of this 
paper will be with the qualitative 
aspects of the results of the test no 


*See especially Studies in the Scope and Method 
of the “Authoritarian Personality,” edited by 
hrisite and Jahoda (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950). This book provides a critique of 
The Authoritarian Personality and, in addition, 
develops some interesting modifications and exten- 
sions of ideas contained in the earlier work. 
3Goldberg, S., and Stern, G. “The Authori- 
tarian Personality and General Education,” a 
paper presented at the 6oth Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, Septem- 
ber, 1952, Washington, D. C. (abstracted). A 
recent and more complete study dealing with 
problems of stereotyped behavior in college students 
may be found in Chap. 10 of Methods of Personality 
Assessment by George G. Stern (Chicago: Free 
Press, 1956). 
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attempt is made to present the full 
statistical data available. 

The Form T test used in this 
study is composed of an inventory of 
one hundred beliefs, of which sixty 
are common stereotyped expressions. 
The student is asked to indicate 
quickly his acceptance or rejection of 
the statements. No way is provided 
for indicating a neutral position and 
all items must be answered. The test 
is designed to indicate only the 
direction in which the personality has 
been conditioned to move. The stereo- 
typed personality will show a marked 
tendency to accept the stereotyped 
beliefs and to reject the non-stereo- 
typed statements; with the non- 
stereotyped personality the two 
tendencies are reversed. A sample 
of the beliefs taken from the Form T 
test is shown here together with 
the appropriate key: 


A) I strongly agree or accept the 
statement 

B) I tend to agree or accept the 
statement 

C) I strongly disagree or reject the 
statement 

D) I tend to disagree or reject the 
statement 


1) Literature should not question the 
basic moral concepts of society. 

2) Any man can find a job if he really 
wants to work. 

3) Science will eventually explain the 
origin of life. 

4) No task is too great or too difficult 
when we know that God is on our side. 

5) A sexual pervert is an insult to 
humanity and shou'd be punished 
severely. 

6) The twentieth century has not had 
leaders with the vision and capacity 
of the founders of this country. 
Other countries don’t appreciate as 
much as they should all the help that 
America has given them. 
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8) No censorship on the presumed 
morality of books and movies can be 
justified. 

9) Our rising divorce rate is a sign that 
we should return to the values which 
our grandparents held. 

10) Most intellectuals would be lost if 
they had to make a living in the 
realistic world of business. 

This test was administered over a 
period of three years to a total of 
218 students enrolled in an intro- 
ductory philosophy course (junior 
level) which was required of all 
students at the college. The samples 
upon which the subsequent analysis 
is based represent students from the 
total who scored at the extremes on 
the test and who were also equated for 
intelligence.* Twenty low and twenty 
high scorers, composing the two 
samples, were selected for further 
investigation. The problem was to 
determine if any significant correlation 
existed between high and low scoring 


on the stereotypy test and the per- 
formance in the various subject areas. 
If one interprets the significance of 
stereotyped conditioning on learning 
ability in terms of the number of 
successful students in each sample, 
differences in performance between 


the two groups readily become 
apparent. The figures indicate the 
number of students in each sample 
receiving a grade of C or above in 
the various areas of learning: 

Stereotype 


Humanities. ... 12 
Social science........... II 
Biological science... .... 18 
Mathematics 17 
Natural science........ 16 


It is clear that the non-stereotypes 
performed appreciably better in the 


‘In both samples students were selected whose 
performances on the A.C.E. Psychological test 
were approximately the same—individual scores 
were located within a range of eight centiles. 
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humanities and in the social sciences, 
while in mathematics and in the 
natural sciences the performance of 
the stereotypes was superior. In the 
biological sciences both groups did 
about equally well, In view of the 
fact that a higher percentage of 
stereotypes tends to drop out in the 
first two years of college, it is quite 
possible that a selective element is 
present in the sampling. Any adjust- 
ment for this, of course, would 
improve the showing of the non- 
stereotype group. 

These results, in spite of the small 
sampling taken, are closely in line 
with the observations made from 
similar studies at other institutions.® 
The student most likely to succeed in 
courses which involve relatively high 
levels of flexibility of outlook is the 
non-stereotype. As one moves from 
the concrete to the abstract, a larger 
percentage of stereotyped students 
begins to manifest evidence of frustra- 
tion, culminating in more frequent 
academic failure, once their threshold 
of tolerance has been exceeded. 
Figures would most likely under- 
estimate their rate of failure since a 
substantially larger number of stereo- 
types withdraw from college before 
eventual failure. According to the 
University of Chicago examiner, 
Benjamin S. Bloom, about one-fourth 
of the stereotyped students drop out 
of the College of General Education 
by the end of their first quarter.’ The 
reasons given for these withdrawals 


5An exception is to be found for the natural 
sciences. Paul L. Dressel and I. B. Mayhew found 
no appreciable difference in the performance of the 
two groups with respect to the natural sciences. 
See General Education: Explorations in Evaluation 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1954), page 225. 

From an address delivered at the Workshop 
in Higher Education, North Central Association 
Study of Liberal Arts Education. University of 
Chicago. Summer, 1953. 
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provide a clue to the kind of atmos- 
phere in which the stereotype thrives. 
Some of the most common are: the 
education was not very practical, 
assignments were never very definite, 
the discussion technique represented 
a poor educational method (appar- 
ently because it lacked an authori- 
tarian teacher), and definite and final 
answers to problems in the humanities 
and the social sciences were never 
given. 


HERE are some points concern- 

ing the construction of the test 
itself which deserve comment. It 
can be readily appreciated that any 
test of this kind necessarily involves 
certain assumptions regarding its 
underlying system of values. Clearly, 
only one value system can be repre- 
sented if the test is to be a consistent 
one. In the preceding sample of test 


items relatively few selections could 


be given, due to considerations of 
space, and perhaps there will be 
little disagreement over their choice 
as inclusions to measure stereotyped 
conditioning. If one views the entire 
range of test items, however, it is 
highly unlikely that any educator 
will not balk at certain of the items. 
An instance which appeared most 
glaring to the writers concerns some 
items in the field of art. The follow- 
ing are some examples taken from the 
Form T test: 


A work of art which provides only 
entertainment is useless. 


There is only one real standard in judging 
a novel or play—that it convey a message 
of social significance. 


There is no art for art’s sake. 


In the case of each of these items an 
affirmative response marks the non- 
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stereotype. It is apparent that the 
non-stereotype response (the desired 
one) must view art as merely another 
technique for conveying messages of 
social significance. Art, in short, 
must be socially utilitarian to be 
valid. Similarly, competent econo- 
mists might object (and the authors 
suspect their number would not be 
few) to the kinds of responses expected 
from the following items: 


Business enterprise, free from government 
interference, has given us our high 
standard of living. (negative response) 


The existence of poverty is an infallible 
sign of a poorly organized society. 
(positive response) 


Labor, since it represents the majority, 
should be given a greater voice in a 
democracy than capital. (positive re- 
sponse) 


Obviously, the views of the test 
makers are reflected in the choice of 
test items as well as in the responses 
expected. It would be difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the stereo- 
typed reactions of the test makers 
themselves, from the point of view of 
other equally respectable value sys- 
tems, come to be reflected in the 
construction of the test. This is 
merely an uncomfortable way of 
saying that measures of stereotyped 
conditioning are determined in refer- 
ence to individual cultural, social, and 
intellectual conditioning, and that 
there must be quite general agreement 
on the value system underlying the 
test construction if the test is to 
receive general acceptance. 

If stereotyped reactions are con- 
sidered to be undesirable and non- 
stereotyped desirable, we obviously 
are going to have different kinds of 
test items included depending upon 
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the background of the test makers. 
An “inventory of beliefs” test con- 
structed by members of an entirely 
different cultural background, and 
covering some of the same topics 
included in the test used at Northland 
College, would produce results which 
undoubtedly would strike us as quite 
baffling. We must, in consequence, 
recognize that a test for stereotypy is 
by necessity value oriented and there- 
fore severely limited in its broad 
applicability. The Form T_ test 
under consideration here reflects the 
cultural value common to a large 
segment of reasonably middle-of-the- 
road intellectual liberals, but still 
only in a rough way. The previous 
mention of the controversial assump- 
tions underlying the test questions 
dealing with art and economics (to 
mention only two fields) will demon- 
strate that there still remain sufficient 
grounds for disagreement within this 


group. 
AVING unburdened ourselves of 


an uncomfortable admission, we 
may proceed to consider the various 
aspects of the stereotyped personality 
and, in addition, to point out the ways 
by which the college educator may 
recognize and evaluate stereotyped 
behavior in students in the course of 
his normal dealings with them. The 
stereotyped individual thrives in a 
neat, closed situation and seems to 
feel an inner need of order for the 
sake of order. Since this type of 
personality has a threshold of toler- 
ance which is relatively low, he can 
stand little ambiguity. Consequently, 
one finds, for example, that the 
stereotype has preconceived notions, 
based on incomplete evidence, or none 
at all, as to how people of an ethnic or 
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occupational group ought to appear 
and behave. In problems dealing 
with sociological phenomena free 
inquiry is difficult and often impos- 
sible, since the individual’s own 
stereotypy blinds him to any objective 
evidence which may be contrary to 
the beliefs he already has. The 
psychological comfort to be derived 
from following the prejudices of the 
moment is apparently all the grounds 
the stereotyped personality requires 
to maintain these beliefs in practice. 
Moreover, since he is aware, however 
dimly, that his opinions are not 
rational, he often becomes furious 
when they are disputed. This kind 
of reaction, it might be noted, is one 
of the quickest ways by which to 
detect the presence of stereotypy. 
Such an individual will avidly seek 
new ways by which to justify the 
beliefs that he has already acquired. 

The stereotyped personality, then, 
is one who holds to a fixed, dogmatic 


position irrationally, in the sense that 
he will reject evidence which is 
contradictory to his views or will 
simply be unwilling to examine such 


evidence. The basis for this behavior 
is primarily an emotional one, though 
the intellectual factor is rarely com- 
pletely absent. The position taken 
by the stereotype is at an extreme 
(though thjs,need not necessarily be 
the case), so that we may define his 
location as being at the uppermost 
and lowermost parts of a continuum 
line. The precise boundary which 
separates the stereotype from the non- 
stereotype is, therefore, rather arbi- 
trary, even though we may be fairly 
certain of the approximate range 
occupied by the two groups. We are, 
consequently, justified in speaking of 
stereotypy as being “more” or “‘less.”” 
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What is significant is the fact that 
stereotyped personalities are found on 
the opposite extremes of most issues. 
The militant atheist (as opposed to 
the agnostic) is as much a religious 
stereotype, by our definition, as is the 
person of fundamentalist persuasion, 
and we may conveniently speak of 
“right” and “left” stereotypy as 
applying in this as in other cases. 
What is more, it may be necessary to 
construct any number of additional 
continua scales to measure an indi- 
vidual’s stereotyped reactions to sepa- 
rate problems. Existing literature on 
the subject of stereotyped condition- 
ing definitely suggests that the stereo- 
typed attitude is carried over from 
one kind of problem to another, and 
this seems, prima facie, entirely 
acceptable. However, significant dif- 
ferences are found ini an individual’s 
responses to test items, indicating 
stereotyped responses to some items 
It is 


and non-stereotyped to others. 
a matter of some importance to 
inquire into the significance of this 
kind of performance. 


HE evidence that some students 

display “‘spots” of stereotyped 
behavior and, further, that in quite a 
few cases education itself tends to 
diminish much of it, seems to warrant 
the desirability of distinguishing 
between two groups of stereotypes 
among students. One group, which 
we may label ‘“‘complete”’ stereotype, 
would be the one responding in a 
homogeneous pattern; the second 
group is characterized by its “spotty” 
stereotyped responses, that is, stereo- 
typed reactions to test items for a 
given subject or for only a few 
subjects. A high percentage of stereo- 
typed responses within a restricted 
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subject area could be sufficient to 
mark the individual student as a 
stereotype. Experience with students 
of this group, however, suggests a 
more realistic alternative explanation, 
at least for some cases. A stereotyped 
response by a student may merely 
indicate unfamiliarity with the prob- 
lem in question, rather than a basic 
stereotype attitude. Since an answer 
to test items is required in every case, 
a student with insufficient knowledge 
of the subject will often resort to a 
stereotyped response. This, for him, 
is the “‘safe”’ answer, given the extent 
of his knowledge at the time. Stereo- 
typed attitudes are, after all, very 
often the conventional ones, and 
there is little personal risk in 
associating one’s self with conven- 
tional opinions. 

An educator who is reasonably 
alert to the performances of his 
individual students will have little 
difficulty in recognizing the presence 
of stereotyped attitudes and opinions 
among his students. Evidence can 
be found in abundance in written 
examinations, particularly in the essay 
type where the student enjoys more 
or less free rein in putting down his 
thoughts. Oral responses to ques- 
tions and private discussions with the 
instructor—indeed, any form of com- 
munication—will reflect these atti- 
tudes. As long as the stereotype is 
communicative, and it is probably the 
case that generally speaking he is 
inclined to be so, his characteristics 
can be readily observed. The “true” 
stereotype is entirely convinced, at 
least on an emotional plane, of the 
correctness of his views and so does 
not hesitate to express them. 

This is true of the “left” and 
“right” stereotypes; both insist on 
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the correctness of their respective 
positions which are located at the 
extremes of the continuum line. To 
take an example from the economics 
class, a “left” stereotyped student 
will tend to view the capitalist system 
as one characterized by a_ highly 
unequal distribution of income and 
unequal economic opportunities for 
its members, and exploitation of the 
working classes by those in economic 
power. Those on the “right” con- 
sider the institution of private 
property a sacred mainstay of freedom, 
both economic and political, with 
inequalities a necessary driving force 
in the economy, and view the influence 
of labor as baleful to freedom and 
restrictive of the natural working of 
the economic system. It would not 
be difficult to find comparable exam- 
ples of “left” and “right” stereotypy 
in the other academic disciplines. 
The so-called “‘ black” and “white” 
mentality of the stereotyped student 


can be so easily recognized (at least 
by an instructor who does not share 


the same species of stereotyped 
attitude) that a question very quickly 
arises concerning the usefulness of an 
elaborate test to detect its presence. 
The test clearly is of greatest use 
where large numbers of students are 
involved whose attitudes are as yet 
unknown. Under these circumstances 
it is convenient and, at the same 
time, it permits a rough quantitative 
appraisal of the degree of stereotypy 
present. At a large institution it 
could be given as part of a battery of 
tests and, if desired, correlations 
among performances on the stereotypy 
and other tests could be readily 
found. In the smaller school, where 
classes are generally limited and 
contact between students and instruc- 
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tor more intimate, the value of the 
test is considerably diminished. 

Having identified the stereotyped 
student, the educator may well face 
the major question of the very 
desirability of changing the student’s 
attitudes; indeed, there is even some 
doubt as to whether or not he has 
the right to attempt it. There is a 
common feeling in some circles that 
colleges should make it their concern 
only to impart knowledge. Refashion- 
ing attitudes smacks of propagandiz- 
ing and even—here _ironically—of 
forcing into a pattern of conformity. 
There is, certainly, some danger in 
any attempt to favor an “official” 
approach to problems, particularly 
in view of the now familiar relativity 
of doctrines to time and place. And 
yet we are all, supposedly, committed 
to the efficacy of the scientific method 
which provides society with the most 
objective means for improving itself. 
If the methodology and conclusions of 
science are accepted and disseminated 
within our educational institutions, 
there should be little hesitancy, it 
must be supposed, in applying scien- 
tific techniques to the broadest range 
of problems and to instruct students 
to their acceptance. 


T IS curious to find the vast 

ramifications of inquiry which prob- 
lems dealing with students’ attitudes 
immediately bring forth. Another of 
these might be considered, and can 
be summarized in the question: Is 
it the purpose of higher education to 
prepare students for outside society— 
accepted as is—or to attempt to 
reform society through its own 
agency? If college graduates are to 
adjust completely to their environ- 
ment, they must be prepared to accept 
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the stereotyped attitudes prevailing 
in the particular segment of society of 
which they expect to become a part. 
There are relatively few areas of 
human endeavor where unbiased, sci- 
entific attitudes are current. It 
should not be too controversial a 
proposition to state that this situation, 
in the eyes of modern educators, is 
deplorable. On the one hand, it will 
do education and the individual little 
service to have fiercely militant 
reformers turned out of our institu- 
tions of learning; on the other hand, 
we cannot shrink from the logic of our 
considered judgment. The unavoid- 
able conclusion must be that educa- 
tion has, as one of its aims, the 
““development”’ of attitudes as well 
as of knowledge in conformity with 
the best of generally accepted scientific 
principles. 

An area which has received little 
attention is the matter of “‘destereo- 
typing” the stereotyped student. One 
might think that this is a task for the 
psychological adviser, yet changing 
fixed and inadequate beliefs of stu- 
dents is a constant function of educa- 
tion. The extreme stereotype who 
holds to irrational beliefs with an 
obsessive force might, perhaps, be put 
down as a case in pathology. But 
the more common stereotype presents 
a problem for the educator which 
differs only in degree from that which 
is faced in the ordinary affairs of 
education. Viewed in this light, the 
stereotype becomes simply a more 
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intractable case to handle, though 
still amenable to the usual techniques 
of effective teaching. Bare facts, 
served in imposing dosages, cannot be 
ignored by the student for very long, 
and if the patience of the instructor 
is not lacking it should be only a 
matter of time before a_ strongly 
entrenched stereotyped attitude be- 
gins to break down. Removal of the 
student from the emotional environ- 
ment fostering the stereotyped condi- 
tioning would, of course, contribute 
a great deal to progress. In com- 
parison with the “true”’ stereotype, 
the ‘“‘spotty” one will usually experi- 
ence a more rapid and definite 
improvement. Quite often, for this 
latter type, a greater familiarity with 
the subject area in question will bring 
about the desired open-mindedness 
and flexibility of thought. 

The entire problem of stereotypy 
has such broad implications for society 
as a whole that it seems superfluous 
to attempt to offer further justification 
for our concern with this subject. 
Studies of the authoritarian person- 
ality, which deal with a rather specific 
form of stereotypy, give adequate 
evidence that the fate of our demo- 
cratic institutions themselves is at 
stake in this issue. The work now 
being done on stereotypy and the 
learning process should convince edu- 
cators that they are in a more potent 
position to advance the cause of 
democratic society than might have 
appeared. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 6] 
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The Novel: an Experience 

in Living’ 

Along with the teaching of biog- 
raphy, the teaching of the novel has 
frequently presented a serious problem 
to the teacher of a course in communi- 
cation skills‘ on the college level. 
Repeatedly, students’ reports on 
novels assigned for reading and study 
out of class have degenerated into 
uninspiring (and uninspired), devital- 
ized résumés of plots and characters. 
Many attempts to inspire students to 
greater interest in the reading of 
novels have been made by college 
English instructors. These have 
varied from discussions of real-life 
problems presented in the guise of 
fiction to elaborate analyses of char- 
acterization, structure, development, 
verisimilitude, setting, and the other 
ingredients that constitute the worth- 
while novel. 

Most of these attempts, no matter 
how carefully and elaborately planned, 
have failed in their basic purposes: 
the arousal of interest in the novel 
as a refined and condensed portrayal 
of actual life and the appreciation of 
the novel as an important literary 
genre. Perhaps the most strikingly 
significant reason for this failure is 
the teacher’s refusal or inability to 
accept wholeheartedly Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s assertion that the truest 
pictures of life are found in the novel, 
for the author has the privilege, even 
the obligation, of eliminating any 


1Reported by Edwin T. Sandberg, Professor of 
English at Wartburg College. 
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details which do not intrinsically 
contribute to the over-all verisimili- 
tude of the story. An even greater 
number of teachers, while accepting 
Stevenson’s dictum themselves, have 
been unable to secure such acceptance 
by their students. Many have per- 
sisted, albeit unknowingly, in regard- 
ing the novel as inferior to the poem, 
essay, or play as a means of literary 
self-expression. The first step, then, 
in the revitalization of the teaching of 
the novel is the teacher’s evaluation 
of his own attitude toward the novel 
and a recognition of the need for 
some method which will make novel 
reading both enjoyable and rewarding 
for the students. 

The writer enthusiastically agrees 
with the vast majority of his col- 
leagues in regard to the inadvisability 
of using plot résumés as a means of 
assessing students’ reading of novels. 
At the same time he feels a marked 
sympathy with those who advocate 
this kind of report because it fre- 
quently is one of the best ways of 
indicating a student’s grasp of the 
story and its implications. Through 
extensive experimentation over a 
period of ten years of teaching on both 
the secondary-school and college 
levels, many methods which sought 
to combine the need for such under- 
standing of the novel with a more 
interesting and less stereotyped ap- 
proach were tried and discarded as 
unsatisfactory. There is another 
reason for condemning the plot 
résumé type of report other than the 
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fact that it contributes little to the 
interest of the student, whole class, 
and teacher; this reason is found in 
the very existence of extensive collec- 
tions of plots to be found in bound 
form in any library. The use of such 
reports places a very high premium 
on the honesty of the student because 
it is so very easy for him to plagiarize 
such a source, almost unknowingly. 
Moreover, if the responsibility for a 
report on a novel is completely 
discharged through the medium of a 
written essay, the rest of the class 
acquires nothing from the reading 
experience of the individual; this 
would seem to be a contradiction of 
the basic idea underlying the whole 
program of general education as 
embodied in the communication 
skills courses for the individual stu- 
dent’s contribution to the class, as 
well as the participation of the 
whole class in as many activities as 


possible, is defeated by such a report. 

How, then, can so many objections 
be met affirmatively without losing 
the virtue of individual grasp of the 
significance of the whole story, not 


of a few details in its mass? The 
answer to this question is not as 
difficult as it would at first appear 
to be. First, any course in the 
communication skills must provide 
sufficient opportunity for written 
expression. Therefore, the initial part 
of the assignment in reporting on the 
novel takes the form of an individual 
written report by each student. This 
report should be based on the philos- 
ophy of life embodied in the entire 
novel and the extension of that 
philosophy into the student’s own life 
and any possible application of it 
to his own problems. Many novels 
directly concern themselves with 
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problems common to the vast 
majority of human beings. The exten- 
sional possibilities of such novels 
when regarded as lessons in living and 
problem solving are tremendous; it is 
the direct application of such novels 
to the students’ own lives that should 
form the basis for the written report. 
Occasionally, however, a novel does 
not present such an integrated philos- 
ophy of life as the one indicated here. 
In such a case the student should be 
asked to select the character in the 
novel that is most interesting to 
him and embody his philosophy in the 
written report. Again the extensional 
values should be emphasized: How 
does this character fare as a result 
of the philosophy by which he lives? 
How would any human individual 
fare under the same or similar circum- 
stances if he habitually employed the 
same philosophy? It should be 
obvious that these reports will embody 
a thorough understanding of the novel 
in its entirety and will thus meet the 
demand of many teachers for a 
student’s demonstration of thorough- 
ness and accuracy in reading; on the 
other hand, the student will not be 
looking for details to incorporate in a 
factual summary of the plot and 
characters but will be seeking, 
primarily, those traits of personality 
or plot which have direct applicability 
to his own life and situation, either 
immediately or in the future. 

The most interesting part of the 
experiment, that which concerns itself 
with the communication of the book’s 
ideas to the other students, is yet to 
follow. At the time the written 
reports are submitted each student 
should be asked to select the character 
from his novel that seems to possess 
a clear-cut philosophy of life. Then 
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the philosophies of these characters 
should be grouped into larger cate- 
gories of broad social traits: selfish- 
ness, anti-social behavior, service to 
others, determination, self-reliance, 
inability to face reality. The indi- 
vidual characters selected by the 
students should be grouped into these 
categories, making sure that no group 
contains more than four individuals. 
A sample grouping might appear as 
follows: Determination: Per Hansa 
from Giants in the Earth; Mrs. Bennett 
from Pride and Prejudice; Margaret 
Winslow from Here I Stay; Wang Lung 
from The Good Earth. In some cases 
it may be more effective to organize 
groups composed of characters with 
differing attitudes in order to create 
vitality in the discussions. 

Once the groups are organized, 
sample problems for them to discuss 
should be presented. In the experi- 
ment conducted during the second 
semester of the 1954-55 school year 
at Wartburg College, these problems 
were presented for discussion by the 
groups: 

1. The home of a family with five 
children has been completely de- 
stroyed by fire. What would be your 
attitude toward this situation? 

. The local newspaper has demanded 
editorially that the Salvation Army 
Christmas Kettle project be outlawed. 
Would you agree with this demand? 

. You have been offered $25,000 for 
spying on your neighbor with the 
purpose of determining his political 
and religious beliefs. Would you 
accept it? 


In discussing these situations, the 
members of the group are not to 
indicate their own attitudes but the 
attitudes of the characters they are 
portraying. The discussions should 
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be kept as informal as possible and 
should not consume more than half 
of the period. Students should be 
encouraged to use properties or cos- 
tumes if they like but should not be 
required to do so. They should 
imitate not only the attitudes of their 
characters but also the language as 
much as possible. After the presenta- 
tion of the discussion, the class should 
be asked to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the presentation from several 
aspects: naturalness, spirit, interest, 
and thoroughness in the analysis of 
the problem. 

Is the method successful? When 
the class was asked to name the 
assignment they enjoyed most during 
the semester, 47 of the 51 students 
named this assignment. The entire 
experiment has excited much com- 
ment on the campus, and other 
teachers in the English Department 
have asked for details as to how such 
a program can be used in their classes. 
Several students are now doing novel 
reading during their leisure and find- 
ing it a pleasant recreation. Perhaps 
the most significant achievement of 
the experiment is the interest it has 
created in students who actively 
professed a disinterest in reading at 
the beginning of the year: more 
especially, the excitement of interest 
in the poorer students has been the 
most rewarding experience of all. 


Teaching on Closed-Circuit 
Television’ 
In the literature on educational 
television there is considerable con- 
jecture as to the attitude of college 


1Reported by Dewey B. Stuit, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, and Sam L. Becker, Director 
of Television at the State University of lowa. 
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faculty members toward the use of 
closed-circuit television as a teaching 
tool. During the spring semester 
of 1956 the authors attempted to 
gather some evidence on this. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the faculty 
members of the Liberal Arts College 
of the State University of Iowa: 
160, or 49.2 per cent of the number 
sent, were returned; 74 respondents 
were in the social sciences, (including 
physical education), 37 in natural 

sciences, and 49 in the humanities. 
In the questionnaire, the faculty 
were asked, “Do you believe that 
students could get as much from your 
courses as they do now if they viewed 
them on a closed-circuit television 
system while being proctored by a 
graduate assistant?” Of the respond- 
ents 15 per cent believed that the 
students would get as much by 
viewing their courses on television, 
81 per cent did not think so, and 4 
per cent gave no reply. When the 
responses were classified according to 
subject-matter areas the following 
percentages appeared: 
Social 


Natural Human- 


Sciences Sciences ities 
Students would get as 
Students would not 
get as much..... 69 97 86 
No response......... 5 fe) 6 


The respondents were then asked, 
“Do you teach a course in which you 
demonstrate or show various proc- 
esses or objects?” The following 
percentages show the affirmative and 
negative replies for the three subject- 
matter areas: 


Social Natural Human- 
Sciences Sciences ities 
27 19 55 
No response.‘....... 4 6 


Those who responded affirmatively 
to this question were then asked 
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whether they would find any use for 
a closed-circuit television system that 
could magnify the object or process 
they were showing for students watch- 
ing television sets in various parts 
of the room. Again the social-science 
group responded most affirmatively 
as the following percentages show: 


Social Natural Human- 
Sciences Sciences ities 
49 40° 32 
re 47 57 68 
No response......... 4 3 ) 


In an attempt to obtain a finer 
measure of the degree of favorable or 
unfavorable feeling toward the use 
of closed-circuit television as a teach- 
ing tool, each respondent was asked 
to reply to a series of hypothetical 
choices with a scaled response. The 
choices and the results for the total 
group are given in the series of open 
tables which follow: 


Would you consider teaching one or more 
of your courses on closed-circuit television 
next year in order to reach more students 
simultaneously: 
1. If it became a choice of using tele- 
vision or turning students away from the 
University? 
Per 
cent 
Would be enthusiastic about teaching on 


Would teach on television................. 
Would teach on television—though reluc- 


Would not teach on television............. 15 


2. If evidence could be obtained indi- 
cating that students can retain as much 
information from a television course as 
they can from one taught in the conven- 
tional classroom? 


Per 
cent 
Would be enthusiastic about teaching on 
Would teach on television................. 4! 
Would teach on television—though reluc- 
Would not teach on television............. 14 
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3. If it became a choice of repeating 
each lecture to a second section at another 
time of day or using closed-circuit 


television? 
Per 
cent 
Would be enthusiastic about teaching on 
television 
Would teach on television 
Would teach on television—though reluc- 
tantly 
Would not teach on television 
No response 


4. If salaries were raised commensurate 
with the additional number of students 
taught? 


Would be enthusiastic about teaching on 
television 

Would teach on television 

Would teach on television—though reluc- 


5. Just to try out this method of 
teaching? 
Per 
cent 
Would be enthusiastic about teaching on 
television 
Would teach on television 
Would teach on television—though reluc- 
tantly 
Would not teach on television 


6. If it became a choice of using tele- 
vision or teaching a considerable number 


of courses at night? 
Per 
cent 
Would be enthusiastic about teaching on 
television 
Would teach on television. 
Would teach on television—though reluc- 
tantly 
Would not teach on television 
No response 


7. If it became a choice of using tele- 
vision or increasing the teaching load? 


Per 
cent 
Would be enthusiastic about teaching on 
television 
Would teach on television 
Would teach on television—though reluc- 
tantly 
Would not teach on television 
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In Table I these responses are 
broken down by areas. In each case, 
the top percentage is that for the 
social-science group, the second for 
natural-science, and the third for the 
humanities. Responses to the seven 
choices were quantified so that all of 
the respondents could be ordered 
according to their degree of favorable 
or unfavorable response toward teach- 
ing on closed-circuit television. For 
the purposes of this ordering process, 
“No Response” was equated with 
the response, ““Would not teach on 
TV.” The 55 faculty members (34 
per cent of the total number respond- 
ing to the questionnaire) who 
responded most favorably to the 
possibility of teaching on closed- 
circuit television were compared to 
the 55 who responded least favorably. 
These comparisons were made on the 
basis of area, age, and rank. 

There were 34 social scientists in 
the ‘‘favorable” group of the respond- 
ents and 20 in the “unfavorable” 
group. A reverse trend was found 
with the natural scientists, 7 in the 
“favorable” group and 18 in the 
“unfavorable” group. Faculty mem- 
bers from the humanities were more 
nearly equally distributed between 
the two groups, 14 in the “favorable” 
and 17 in the “unfavorable.” 

When the ages of the “ favorable’ 
group were compared to those of the 
“unfavorable” group, no statistically 
significant differences were found.? 
A comparison of these groups on the 
basis of faculty rank likewise produced 
no statistically significant differences.’ 


24 “t-test” of the significance of the difference 
between the means was made. It resulted in a 
t-score of .32. A sof 1.96 was needed for significance 
at the s—per cent level of confidence. 

3An x? test resulted in a x? of 1.27. This would 
need to be 7.815 to be significant at the s—per cent 
level of confidence. 


= 

cent 

13 

27 

Would not teach on television............. 23 

4 
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TABLE I 


Tue Percentace DistrIBUTION OF THE SCALED RESPONSES TO THE HyPOTHETICAL CHOICES 
Mabe BY THE Facutty MEMBERS IN THE THREE AREAS 


PossiBLE 


Teacu on TELEVISION 


Cuoices* 
Enthusiastically 


Would Reluctantly 


(1) (2) 


(3) 


Choice of television or turning away 
students— 
Social sciences 
Natural sciences 
Humanities 
Evidence equally good— 
ial sciences 


Choice between second section or 
using television— 
Social sciences 
Natural sciences 
Humanities 
Salaries raised commensurate with 
additional numbers— 
Social sciences 
Natural sciences 
Humanities 
Just to try out method— 
Social sciences 
Natural sciences 
Humanities 
Television or night teaching— 
ial sciences 
Natural sciences 
Humanities 
Television or increased teaching load— 
Social sciences 26 
Natural sciences 5 
Humanities 10 


37 
24 
35 


42 
35 
43 


Kio) 
24 


24 
25 


40° 
16 
35 


19 
27 


30 
19 
31 


*The wording of the choices somewhat shortened refers to the choices given in the open tables. 


Among the respondents were three of 
the four faculty members who have 
had experience at teaching a course 
in this way. All were in the most 
“favorable” group. 

Many of those who felt that stu- 
dents could learn as much from a 
televised course as they could from a 
class taught in the conventional way 
had some reservations. The one most 
often cited was that television could 
be used only for straight lectures and 
demonstrations. Some respondents 
who held this opinion said that the 
televised portions of instruction 


should be followed by discussion in 
small groups. Still others thought 
that television would be satisfactory 
for their entire courses if some sort of 
arrangement for discussion could be 
arranged. 

The reduction in, or elimination of, 
class participation was the most often 
cited criticism of televised instruction. 
As one instructor said, “Ultimately, 
as the number of students per lecturer 
increased, the student’s opportunity 
to express any thought of his own 
would disappear, and even testing 
would be reduced to matters within 
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Would No 
| not Response 

sg 22 24 12 5 
3 | 38 24 II 
> 6 39 12 8 
19 23 8 8 
27 19 19 
Humanities 4 18 18 16 
II 28 8 
19 43 14 
16 27 18 
13 18 22 
| II 24 33 
16 31 18 
16 11 7 
19 41 13 
23 18 12 
12 23 9 
| 32 35 14 
16 35 10 
16 19 9 
i 38 24 14 
25 25 10 

| 
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the competence of IBM.” Allied to 
this attitude was the comment of 
many concerning the loss of “feed- 
back” when television is used, many 
instructors stating that they pace 
their classes by the verbal and visible 
reactions of students. Less_ well 
defined, but also on the minds of 
many respondents, was the loss of 
“personal contact of student and 
teacher with the resultant attitude.” 
This was perhaps stated more posi- 
tively by one instructor who said the 
“machine” would hinder the “warm 
and pleasant atmosphere within which 
we can freely exchange ideas and 
feelings.” This reaction also is closely 
related to the previous ones. 
Instructors teaching courses which 
involve laboratory work or other 
participation situations noted the 
individual attention needed by stu- 
dents in courses of this type. It was 
also noted, particularly by teachers of 
the natural sciences, that students 


need to learn skills by doing, that 
color and odor are important in many 
areas, and that the television screen 


is too small for visuals. An illustra- 
tion of this criticism was that formulas 
often cover the entire blackboard, 
and students must be able to see the 
board continuously since all students 
cannot copy with equal rapidity. 
Many instructors felt that a closed- 
circuit television system capable of 
magnifying objects or processes for 
students watching television sets in 
various parts of the room would be 
useful. The major criticism of tele- 
vision for this use was its expense, the 
belief that various pieces of optical- 
projection equipment were superior to 
and cheaper than a closed-circuit tele- 
vision system, and the fact that stu- 
dents must often “do, as well as watch.” 
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A great number of the respondents 
were worried by the cost, initial and 
operational, of a closed-circuit tele- 
vision system. The opinion was that 
it would be cheaper to employ addi- 
tional teachers. Related to this was 
the feeling by some that this equip- 
ment might be used to weaken the 
professor’s bargaining power for ade- 
quate salaries. A few also proffered 
the information that their reluctance 
to teach on closed-circuit television 
stemmed from a doubt that they 
would be very good on the medium. 

Many of the faculty felt that, 
instead of resorting to mass methods 
in education, enrollment should be 
limited through higher entrance 
standards or higher scholastic stand- 
ards for those students who are 
admitted. An even greater number 
disapproved of the criterion, “‘reten- 
tion of information,” used in many 
tests to determine the effectiveness of 
various teaching methods, including 
closed-circuit television. They be- 
lieved that retention of information is 
not the basic purpose of education. 

Some of the alternatives in the 
questionnaire apparently were re- 
sented by a number of the respond- 
ents, specifically in the questions of 
raising salaries commensurate with 
the additional number of students 
taught, using TV or teaching a 
considerable number of courses at 
night, and using TV or increasing the 
teaching load. A few even indicated 
that, if faced with either of the latter 
alternatives, they would resign from 
the University. Unfortunately, it 
appears that the faculty did not 
understand that these alternatives 
were being presented, not as serious 
possibilities, but simply as a means of 

[Continued on page 352] 


-Editorial-Comments - 


The AAUP in the Years Ahead 


OR many years, the American 
of University Pro- 

fessors has rendered highly 
important service both to members of 
the profession and to higher education 
in general. Its most important serv- 
ice has been in defending and promot- 
ing academic freedom and its necessary 
condition, academic tenure. The 
reports of its committees appoint- 
ed to investigate cases of suspected 
violations of academic freedom and 
tenure have been models of excel- 
lence—comprehensive, incisive, and 
clear. The conducting of such inves- 
tigations, the publication of the 
reports, and where it has seemed 
justified, the censuring of college and 
university administrations have with- 
out doubt made for the development 


and maintenance of healthy relation- 
ships between administrations and 
faculties, and thus for educational 
effectiveness. 

This is not to say that the Associa- 


tion has made no mistakes. Like 
other human organizations, it is not 
infallible. Since administrators are 
excluded from active membership in 
it, its opinions are ex parte: we should 
no more expect from it fully objective 
judgments about the problems and 
policies of higher educational institu- 
tions than we should expect such 
judgments of industrial policies from 
a labor union. For example, some of 
its pronouncements on the wisdom of 
employing or retaining Communists 
as faculty members reflect its bias 
and, in the opinion of this writer, have 
been in error. Before anyone makes 


up his mind about these and related 
matters, he ought to consider the 
views not only of the AAUP but of 
other organizations such as the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities.! 
Last year the AAUP made what was, 
perhaps, its worst mistake, when it 
censured the administrations of three 
institutions without full investigations 
or fair hearings.? 

It would be a pleasure to report 
evidence that the Association has 
learned from its experience last year 
with undue process and is ready to 
conform to standards that it has long 
proclaimed for administrators. Un- 
fortunately, such evidence is lacking. 

The Association has selected as its 
new general secretary (effective 
September 1) Robert K. Carr, since 
1948 Parker Professor of Law and 
Political Science at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Mr. Carr’s career as professor 
at the University of Oklahoma and 
Dartmouth and his activity in the 
civil-rights field are indications of 
important qualifications for his new 
post. Those who know him have 
high respect for his ability and 
integrity. In the mind of the aca- 
demic public, he is probably less 
closely identified than his predecessor 
with last year’s unfortunate apostasy 
from the principles of due process. 
This is all to the good. But he was 
a member of the Special Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure in 
the Quest for National Security, on 

1 Academic Rights and Responsibilities: a Note- 
worthy Statement,” JournaL or HicHER Epuca- 
tion, XXIV (May, 1953), pp. 268-269. 


Double Standard,” Journat or HIGHER 
Epucation, XXVII (April, 1956), pp. 223-25. 
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whose recommendation last year’s 
actions were taken. There is no 
evidence known to this writer that he 
has changed his views. 

Nor did the actions of the national 
convention on April 26-27 provide as 
strong grounds for hope as one might 
wish. The meeting was free from 
the bitter controversy that had char- 
acterized that of 1956. It devoted 
much of its time to revising the 
constitution. But an effort to amend 
the constitution so as to ensure that a 
censure would be voted only after an 
on-the-ground investigation by an 
off-campus committee met overwhelm- 
ing opposition in the Council of the 
Association. This question was re- 
ferred to Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, which is work- 
ing on a codification of procedures for 
investigating alleged violations of 
academic freedom and tenure. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the code will 
contain provisions comparable to the 
proposed constitutional amendment. 

One other event that will affect the 
future work of the Association should 
be mentioned. This is the establish- 
ment of the Alexander Meiklejohn 
Award for Academic Freedom. This 
was done through a gift to the 
Association by alumni and former staff 
_members of the Experimental College 
at the University of Wisconsin, which 
Mr. Meiklejohn directed from 1927 
to 1932. The award will be given in 
February of each year for an outstand- 
ing contribution to the cause of 
academic freedom made during the 
preceding calendar year by a president 
or other administrative officer, a 
governing board, or a member of a 
board of an American college or 
university. The first award will be 
made in February, 1958. 
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Heretofore the Association has 
worked for academic freedom and 
tenure chiefly through publicizing 
violations and censuring violators. 
Now it will be able to mete out 
rewards as well as punishments. It 
is well known that a combination of 
the carrot and stick is more effective 
than either alone. For this reason 
we can expect the influence of the 
Association to increase. It would be 
fine if other contributions were made, 
so that the Association, where facts 
warranted, might give more than one 
award in a year just as it now can 
censure more than one administration. 

Every friend of higher education 
must hope that in the years ahead 
the policies and practices of the 
Association may be such as to increase 
its already great prestige and influence. 


R. H. E. 


Support of education by alumni 
gifts, as recorded annually by the 
American Alumni Council through its 
Fund Survey, passed an important 
milestone in 1956 by _ exceeding 
$100,000,000 for the first time. 
According to information furnished 
by 442 member institutions of the 
Council, gifts of all types from 
graduates and former students last 
year came to $106,041,205. This total 
includes gifts of $2,040,929 by alumni 
to thirty-three secondary schools. 
Grouped by eight categories, the 442 
institutions reporting are as follows: 
69 private men’s colleges and univer- 
sities, 62 private women’s colleges, 202 
private coeducational colleges and 
universities, 8 junior colleges, 44 state 
universities and land-grant colleges, 
13 other tax-supported colleges and 
universities, 11 Canadian colleges and 
universities, and 33 secondary schools. 


Essays in Comparative Education 


Some OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICAN Epu- 
cation, by Robert M. Hutchins. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1956. xiv+112 pp. $2.75. 

EpucaTION IN THE USA. A CoMPARA- 
TIVE Stupy, by W. Kenneth Richmond. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956. 227 pp. $4.50. 

Both these books, intended for an 
English audience, are in a sense essays in 
comparative education. That of..Mr. 
Hutchins because he invites modern 
industrial democracies to accept the aims 
of American education but, he adds, “be 
wary of our methods; give us time” 
(page 23). Later he argues that the bad 
results in America have not followed from 
the “doctrine of education for all, but 
from the hasty and ill-considered applica- 
tion of that doctrine, an application that 
other democracies, profiting by American 
experience, can readily avoid” (page 45). 
The ideal of “education for all” is, he 
maintains, “America’s greatest contribu- 


tion to the theory and practice of 


democracy”’ (page xiii). The bad results 
he presents in this book are well enough 
known to need only mention. There is 
an absence of a clear ideal of education 
and of the educated man. Low stand- 
ards, the credit system, and the patch- 
work of courses offered in American 
colleges through the elective system have 
led to the “abdication by teachers of 
their responsibility” (page 42), a “lack 
of independence of the American student” 
(page 44), and to the substitution of 
“accommodation for education” (page 99). 
The influence of alumni, the “excesses in 
intercollegiate athletics” (page 63), and 
a control of education which has led to 
the loss of true academic freedom and to 
vocationalism are all censured. They are 
strictures which will be accepted quite 
readily by many European educators. 
Your English reviewer, however, 
hazards the guess that very many 
American educators are equally and fully 
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conscious of the problems created in their 
system by the introduction of the 
“common school.” 

Where Mr. Hutchins is describing the 
history, general characteristics, and ideals 
of American education, his highly selec- 
tive exposition is as clear and concise as 
usual. It is a joy to read, and will help 
foreigners to see the Gestalt of a complex 
system. But as a comparative educator 
my criticisms of this book rest on the fact 
that Mr. Hutchins contrasts the worst 
in the United States with what he thinks 
to be the best in English and European 
education. He points, for example, to 
our system of University Grants Com- 
mittee as one in which “the source of 
funds is not necessarily the source of 
authority” (page 52). True—but have 
the possible implications of a university 
system thus made virtually unresponsive 
to public opinion and social need been 
considered? The academic freedom we 
enjoy is rightly praised. Mr. Hutchins 
points with envy to the solidarity of the 
teaching profession in Europe and the 
fact that the Danish academic high 
schools attract some of the best university 
graduates (page 87). But is there no 
danger that academic freedom might de- 
generate into academic license? Does he 
realize that in Denmark the salary scales 
of graduate teachers in the academic 
schools cannot be compared with the less 
well-paid non-graduate teachers in the 
ordinary schools? Everywhere the vested 
interests and power of the former are 
holding up much needed reform—reforms 
which are resisted on the grounds that the 
academic standards of the few, the é/ite, 
would suffer in the interests of the 
majority. As for solidarity within the 
teaching profession, does Mr. Hutchins 
appreciate that some three-quarters 
of the English school population are 
taught by teachers with only a two-year 
non-graduate course? One could go on. 
Mr. Hutchins implies that hasty changes 
are at the root of the problem. “Give 
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us time” he writes, but time might be 
running out. If one reads Walter Lipp- 
mann’s analysis in The Public Philosophy 
and then reflects on the influence of 
ws selective secondary schools on the 
effective operation of democracy, one 
might come to the conclusion that in 
order to prevent the stagnation of 
democratic government in countries with 
long traditions it might be necessary to 
get away from the rigorous intellectual 
selection of children at about the age of 
eleven or twelve. If Europeans could 
bring themselves to do this, doubtless 
many of the things they cherish would 
suffer. But the belief that any worth- 
while educational reform can be wrought 
without loss seems to me unrealistic and 
a barrier to progress. If one judges any 
educational policy in terms of its socio- 
economic consequences, then invariably 
— choices have to be made and a 
alance struck. It is not, therefore, that 
I think Mr. Hutchins is wrong but rather 
that his analysis, drawn alas in many 
cases from well-known conservative edu- 
cators like Sir Eric James, is inadequate, 
for he fails to point out the weaknesses 
of European systems as well as their 
strengths. All our children are educated 
and literate. The challenge of our time, 
however, is whether or not they will be 
able to refute Lippmann’s gloomy proph- 
ecy. The really significant reform of 
American education dates at least from 
the time of Horace Mann. Can Europe 
meet this in time without 
accepting any of the consequences 
regarded as bad by Hutchins? If he 
could say how this could be done your 
reviewer, for one, would be happier. 

Mr. Richmond is a lecturer in educa- 
tion at the University of Glasgow. In 
one sense his book is in sharp contrast 
with that of Hutchins—his attention to 
detail tends to obscure the Gesta/t. He 
sees the many paradoxes which exist in 
American education, mentions them, and 
makes brief references to the British 
scene. This is not a dull book, and on 
balance it places United States education 
ina psec light. But Mr. Richmond, 
having stated that he wished to make 
his study interesting, thus avoiding “the 
great failing of most comparative studies— 
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dullness” (page 7), hardly succeeds in 
making it comparative. One essential 
criterion, I suggest, is that an attempt 
shall be made to analyze educational 
principles and practice and their relations 
to the social circumstances in each 
country. This is not an easy task and 
Mr. Richmond has not really succeeded 
in it. His first chapter contrasts Anglo- 
American perspectives in twenty-eight 
pages. Then he describes the history, 
administration, the teachers’ réle, the 
elementary and high schools, and higher 
learning in the U.S.A., and concludes that 
“the Jacksonian lion and the Jefferson 
lamb will lie down together and though 
their natures are so opposed, agree; for 
strange as it is the two are one flesh” 
(page 223). Mr. Richmond’s analysis 
hardly compares, however, either with 
that of De Tocqueville (to whom Hutchins 
frequently refers) over a hundred years 
ago or with that of Jacques Barzun 
today. 

The two books reviewed suggest to 
me that however inadequate at the 
moment comparative education may be 
as a discipline there is an obvious need 
for its rapid and scholarly development. 
The number of men who have devoted 
their professional life to comparative 
education is small. At the moment more 
detailed analyses of limited areas and 
their problems might best help to promote 
the further development of their invalu- 
able pioneering work. 

Brian Hotmes 
University of London 


An Eye-Opener for the Beginner 


CoLLEGE TEACHING: A PSYCHOLOGIST’S 


View, by Claude E. Buxton. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1956. x+404 pp. $4.95. 
It is a gratifying and significant sign 
that the head of the Psychology Depart- 
ment of Yale University should be 
responsible for the writing of a practical 
and popular book on the subject of college 
teaching. The book is, to be sure, 
heavily weighted on the psychological 
side, as the author would himself be the 
first to admit. But within the limits of 
his subject and his point of view, he has 
gone at the subject-matter with thorough 
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and elementary care. Indeed, if one 
were to offer any critical comment, it 
would be that there is too much detail 
at too elementary a level about a number 
of the topics handled, as, for example, the 
lecture. 

Another critical comment may be that 
too much attention is given to the 
methods of teaching the psychology 
courses themselves. Not that this infor- 
mation is not valuable, but it is not 
relevant for the readers of the book who 
are in other disciplines. 

It is interesting to consider in this 
connection the author’s own statement of 
the objectives of instruction in psy- 
chology. He indicates that there are 
four: tolerance for and acceptance of 
one’s self and others, a feeling of responsi- 
bility for analyzing and carrying on the 
affairs of society, an enhanced capacity 
of the student for the enjoyment of life, 
and the leaving with the student of 
increased awareness that knowledge itself 
is ahuman value. Admirable as all this is, 
one cannot help but ponder these four 
worthy aims in relation to the content of 
the usual introductory psychology text- 
book, and reflect that there is a long 
distance to go between the material now 
being handed out to most first-year 
psychology students and the aims of such 
scholars as the author. 

The major limitation of the book 
seems to me to be the absence of an 
adequate consideration of what I may 
boldly speak of as the young teacher’s 
own philosophy of life. It would seem 
that everything that will contribute to 
success in teaching stems from the total 
outlook and attitude of the teacher in his 
life attack. Hardly anything is done 
with this general focus, and the reader is, 
therefore, given a misleading sense of the 
importance of methods—quite contrary, 
I am sure, from the intent which the 
author is trying to convey. 

It is gratifying that Mr. Buxton pulls 
no punches in his discussion of the 

roblem of departmentalization as affect- 
ing the effectiveness of college teaching 
in specific ways, and in the construction 
of a general-education program in a 
college as a whole. The author’s state- 


ment as follows needs to be underscored 
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and taken to heart in every higher 
educational institution of which I have 
any knowledge, for he says: “It takes 
reasonableness in the departments, plus 
strong administrative leadership to avoid 
power struggles among the departments” 
(page 62). My own observation so far 
corroborates this that I believe it is these 
power struggles which are one of the 
major deterrents toward the improvement 
of all the ways and means of carrying 
on college education as a_ justifiable 
learning experience. 

For whatever conclusion the reader 
wishes to draw from the fact, I find no 
item entitled “learning” in the index, 
nor is there adequate discussion of the 
nature of the learning process in the body 
of the book itself. 

On the whole, however, for the young 
Ph.D. student who is completely innocent 
of teaching difficulties, this book will no 
doubt open his eyes to the variety and 
specific character of some technical prob- 
lems he has to face. Certainly many 
other books about the purposiveness and 
the nobility of teaching need to be 
referred to sooner or later by the young 
teacher. It is significant indeed that the 
masterful writings of Alfred North 
Whitehead on education are not even 
referred to in the author’s bibliography. 

Orpway TEaAD 
Member, Board of Higher Education 
New York 


Man’s Nature and Culture 


FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE: IN THE 
Stupy or Man, edited by Lynn 
White, Jr. New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1956. xiv+ 330 pp. $4.50. 

Today more than ever man is con- 
cerned with the character of his own 
species. “The nature of man” is every- 
where the theme for books, lectures, and 
symposia. Among the best of these 
discussions is the series of essays gathered 
together is this volume. The topics dis- 
cussed are genetics, psychology, cultural 
anthropology, archaeology, history, sociol- 
ogy, politics, geography, history of science, 
musicology, art history, literature, linguis- 
tics, mathematics, economics, philosophy, 
and religion, with an excellent sum- 
marizing chapter by the editor. The 
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choice of authors was well made and the 
chapters are all interestingly written and 
highly readable—something that cannot 
always be said of essays by authorities in 
their fields, as these writers are. 

Man’s nature and culture—particularly 
his culture—past and present is the 
theme of the book. Several of his chief 
activities, notably science and the arts, 
are treated largely from the point of view 
of their history. In almost every essay, 
emphasis is laid on the changing character 
of our culture and the atmosphere of 
almost revolutionary tension in which we 
live. This shows itself in many ways: 
“We feel ourselves swept along in a 
violent passage, from a world we cannot 
salvage to one we cannot see; and most 
people are afraid” (page 276). 

In addition to our great Western 
tradition, for example, long regarded as 
the very foundation of civilization, we 
are beginning to see that there are others 
in the world worthy of our respect and 
emulation. To the long-accepted tools 
of the mind—logic and language—must 
now be added the use of other symbols of 
many sorts necessary to cope with human 
experience. Reason, recognized since the 
days of the Greeks as the supremely 


human attribute, must now be —_ 


mented by a knowledge and use of the 
unconscious mind, in which so much is 
now known to be happening: “Reason is 
not all of the mind” (page 309). Further- 
more, our values are not to be thought of 
as a hierarchical series with “aristocratic” 
ones on top but as a spectrum in which 
all are profitable. 

A brief review cannot do justice to the 
great variety of ideas that the book 
presents. One could hardly wish that 
any of the essays had been omitted but 
many readers, including the present 
reviewer, would like to have seen others 
included. A single essay on the history 
of science seems ‘hardly to give sufficient 
emphasis to the profound impact of 
modern science on our culture and our 
thinking. Since man is a living being, 
the great insights of biology deserve a 
wider discussion. Only a single chapter 
is devoted to man’s body and that to only 
a single aspect of it, heredity. Some 
discussion of its physiology, of what Dr. 
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Cannon so well called the “wisdom of 
the body,” would be welcome, as would a 
fuller treatment of the new knowledge 
about that most remarkable of organs, 
the brain. These are minor imperfec- 
tions, however, in a book which is so 
good that it deserves a very wide company 
of readers. 
Epmunp W. Sinnott 
Yale University 


An Institutional Self-Survey 
INTEGRATION IN THE CHRISTIAN LIBERAL 

Arts Co._ece, edited by Howard Hong. 

Northfield, Minnesota: St. Olaf College 

Press, 1956. xvii+252 pp. $2.75. 

Recent years have witnessed an ever 
increasing number of studies and surveys 
of higher education in the Western world. 
Many of these have been self-inventories 
by individual institutions with or without 
outside assistance. The volume here 
reviewed is the product of one of these 
self-inventories initiated by the faculty 
of St. Olaf’s College and carried to 
completion with the financial support of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. Dean Sidney J. French of Rollins 
College who served as visiting consultant 
to the St. Olaf Self-Study Committee 
enriches the volume by adding a gracious 
foreword. 

Those who endeavor to keep abreast 
of the growing literature relating to the 
improveinent of higher education in this 
country will quickly discover it to be one 
of the most thorough, comprehensive, and 
helpful volumes one kind that has been 
published to date. Its excellence derives 
in large measure from the wisdom with 
which the Self-Study Committee a 
proached its task. Instead of mer ly 
taking stock of St. Olaf’s own educational 
objectives and curriculum provisions for 
the realization of these objectives, it first 
addressed itself to the task of tracing the 
history of integrative efforts in education 
from the ancient Greeks to mid-twentieth 
century America. This in itself is a 
masterpiece and constitutes part one of 
the book. No student of higher educa- 
tion can afford to ignore these pages, for 
here is the documented story of man’s 
efforts to pull his educational thoughts 
together in the face of the forces of 
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fragmentation and disintegration. 

art two discusses Christian higher 
education and the problem of integration 
with special emphasis on the Church’s 
stake in liberal education. 

Part three is rich in information 
concerning the various means of achieving 
integration. Especially suggestive is 
chapter twelve entitled ntegrative 
Studies in the Senior Year.” 

Those who read this book will agree 
fully with President Granskou of St. Olaf 
that perhaps the most significant con- 
tribution of the study “is to bring to a 
focus the distinction between training 
and education, between the search for 
knowledge and the pursuit of truth, 
between acquiring specific skills and 
developing an appreciation of values 
which lie beyond the things that can be 
measured by the material yardstick” 
(page xiii). 

Harry J. CaRMAn 
Columbia University 


The Challenge of 
the Gifted 


ELBERT K. FRETWELL, JR. 
[Continued from page 308] 
plans used by Antioch, Bennington, 
and others, where such a plan is 
available to all students. 

Graduate work by undergraduates—allow- 
ing upperclassmen to take work usually 
classified as “graduate courses’’—was 
noted by several institutions including 
Vanderbilt and Michigan State. Colum- 
bia goes one step further and allows a 
Senior in his final semester to acquire 
graduate credits which may be applied 
toward a Master’s degree. 


The procedures outlined here, while 
not entirely conclusive or complete, 
give one a rough idea of the wide 
range of opportunities currently 
offered for gifted students. 
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move forward toward doing an 
even better job of challenging its 
brightest students, the time has come 
for concerted action. Before our 
institutions are swamped in_ the 
oncoming tidal wave of what may 
well be doubled enrollments, it is 
imperative that thought and planning 
be given toward such action as: 
First, identify talented youth early 
and encourage them to plan for college 
and, in many cases, graduate school. 
Man-power studies indicate only too 
well present and future shortages. 
Second, provide opportunity for gifted 
youth to attend college. This will in- 
volve expanded scholarship programs 
of both public and private funds, as 
well as creation of new higher institu- 
tions and expansion or modification of 
many existing ones. 
Third, strengthen and revitalize co- 
operative efforts by high school and 
college toward better joint planning 
for the gifted. To higher institu- 
tions justifiably concerned about 
standards one might quote James 
Conant’s admonition: “Stop wringing 
your hands and complaining about 
the poor preparation of the students 
from secondary schools; rather, lend 
a hand to those in charge of those 
schools and those teaching in them 
and in so doing learn something about 
their problems.’’ 
Fourth, encourage a type of institution 
atmosphere which gets across the idea 
that it can be fun to use your brain. 
Stress, even subtly if necessary, basic 
human values regarding the rdéle of 
the gifted student and his special 
responsibility to society. In effect, 
build acceptance for a program that 


‘Education and Liberty. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 58. 
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is “high, wide and handsome”: high, 
to the effect that a student is encour- 
aged to work up to his greatest 
ability; wide, in that no matter how 
much he specializes, the individual 
does not lose track of the broad, 
liberal background which forms the 
matrix for his speciality; handsome, 
in that a good job is enjoyable and 
that there are deep personal rewards 
in operating at top capacity. Let us 
have better articulation with second- 
ary schools, better programs—and a 
variety of them—in the colleges, 
and better planning and action. 

(Vol. XXVIII, No. 6] 


Experiment or Conformity? 
WILLIAM G. LAND 
{Continued from page 314) 

ing the individual teacher-student 


relationship for stimulating profes- 
sional and scholarly endeavor. 


LL this cannot be done by con- 
forming to the normal path of 
academic operation. It will require 
experiment, imagination, and at least 
a minor amount of heresy. On the 
part of the accrediting agencies it will 
require an understanding of the press- 
ing need for change in the small 
colleges, and at the same time a 
resistance to proposals which are 
inconsistent with educational integ- 
rity. It will also require a willingness 
to further and to support individual 
and co-operative ventures on the part 
of small colleges, and to accept the 
premise that nonconformity to cur- 
rently accepted standards can effect 
significant educational results. On 
the part of foundations it will require 
not only an insistence on creative and 
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imaginative effort on the part of the 
colleges in trying to solve their own 
problems, but also an interest in 
supporting experiments which depart 
radically from conforming patterns. 
It has been suggested that the 
history of progress can be traced by 
recalling the many battles between 
orthodoxy and heresy. If liberal edu- 
cation in the small college is to hold 
its own and contribute in any large 
measure to the nation’s supply of 
intellectually able manpower and 
womanpower, we need more heresy 
to confound the orthodox. If prac- 
tical training in operations and tech- 
niques is to meet the nation’s need 
for competent workers, we need con- 
tinued experimentation to combat 
complacency. Small colleges have an 
important place in American educa- 
tion. In competition with the mass 
production of undergraduates they 
hold enormous potential for molding 
and maturing the products of quality 
education. The advancement of small 
colleges is more than a matter of 
maintaining their existence: it is a 
challenge to support educational 
integrity. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 6] 


The Years Ahead 
PAUL H. BUCK 


[Continued from page 302) 

as the branches may be. It functions 
well only if its procedures are the 
joint product of many minds, trustees, 
presidents, deans, and faculty, work- 
ing together with self-respect and 
mutual understanding. Initiative may 
arise anywhere, but decisions should 
be reached only through a deliberative 
process in which all interested groups 
participate. 
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There is no need for a president 
and faculty to work at cross-purposes, 
or for departments and _ professors 
within a faculty to be so in conflict 
as to disturb internal harmony. If 
the president dedicates himself to an 
understanding of the true aims of his 
faculty, labors constantly for its 
betterment, and seeks resourcefully 
to foster a climate conducive to high 
achievement, then certainly the 
faculty should respond in assisting 
the president in discharging the duties 
of his arduous office—the almost 
impossible task of trusteeship for the 
institution as a whole, of balancing 
competing and sometimes antagonistic 
interests, and of striving to improve 
standards, especially the quality of 
the faculty itself. 

A direct consequence, of the internal 
complexity of the modern university 
and of its varied and intimate contacts 
with the public, is that it must depend 
more and more upon its president, 
and the president alone, to give it a 
sense of cohesion and to interpret its 
mission. His authority to govern is 
not nearly so great as was that of 
his predecessors in an earlier era. 
But as never before he is the symbol 
which personifies the institution. So 
far as the public is concerned an ideal 
president can be described as a man 
who when meeting any parent inspires 
the parent with the desire to send his 
son or daughter to the institution over 
which the president presides. So far 
as the faculty is concerned the ideal 
president should have the supreme 
gift of knowing how to create pressure 
behind him, forcing him to move in 
the direction he is determined to go. 

I believe that President Fawcett 
has both of these traits to an eminent 
degree. Hence, I predict that the 
years ahead will be golden ones for 
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The Ohio State University. They 
certainly will be such if he gives his 
major effort toward the constant 
improvement of an already good 
faculty, and toward creating a climate 
which both respects and encourages 
learning. (Vol. XXVIII, No. 6] 


Teaching on Closed-Circuit 
Television 


[Continued from page 343) 


determining the degree of faculty 
enthusiasm for the use of closed- 
circuit television. 

Some of the respondents suggested 
that they would be more enthusiastic 
about closed-circuit television on an 
inter-campus basis or in conjunction 
with correspondence courses than ona 
television set-up for one campus alone. 

One respondent summed up what 
appeared to be on the minds of a 
large number of the faculty when he 
said, “I believe that television is a 
good substitute for a poor teacher and 
a poor substitute for a good teacher.” 

It would appear that at the present 
time the faculty of the College of 
Liberal Arts at the State University 
of Iowa is not favorable to the 
extensive use of closed-circuit tele- 
vision. How much this is due to lack 
of direct experience and how much is 
due to the recognition of actual 
deficiencies in the use of closed-circuit 
television is difficult to determine. 
It would seem safe to say that the use 
of closed-circuit television in college 
teaching should proceed cautiously 
and preferably on the basis of care- 
fully conducted research. ‘Certainly 
it would be a serious mistake to 
launch a wide-scale program of closed- 
circuit television teaching if the 


faculty of the institution does not 
believe in the method. 


Short Reviews 
Some ExpeRIMENTS IN GENERAL Epvu- 
caTIon, by S. R. Dongerkery. Bombay, 

India: Bombay University Press, 1955. 

1i+84 pp. $5. 

Mr. Dongerkery, registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, was sent to the 
United States by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of the Government of India to visit 
colleges and to learn what they are doing 
in the way of a general-education course. 
The visit was suggested following a 
request from the Ministry of Education 
to the Academic Council of the University 
of Bombay that plans be submitted for 
introducing a general-education course 
in the University of Bombay. 

While in the United States, Mr. 
Dongerkery visited 17 colleges scattered 
over the East and Midwest, the selection 
being carefully made to include a variety 
of types. He describes in some detail 
what he found as to objectives, course 
content, and teaching technicues. His 
comments on the contrast in student 
attitudes found in lecture and discussion 
groups are interesting. On his return 
trip, he visited the University College of 
North Staffordshire in England, where a 

eneral-education course was being tried. 
He comments on the lack of student 
participation there and the failure to go 
to the original sources, the opposite of 
what he found in the United States. He 
proves to have been a keen and quali- 
fied observer and reports accurately what 
he saw in the colleges visited. 

In reviewing the history of the develop- 
ment of education in the United States 
and remarking upon the experimental 
aspect of current courses in general 
education, he comments that “the un- 
daunted spirit that drove the settlers of 
New England to the West in search of 
fresh woods and pastures now inspires 
their descendants today, . . . America is 
essentially a land of enterprise and 
experiment and the educational field is no 
exception” (pages 17-18). 

In the final chapter there is listed an 
outline of his plan for the organization 
of the curriculum of the University of 
Bombay to include three years of courses 
grouped under the head of general 
education. He recommends that the 
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plan of presentation include two lectures 
and one hour of discussion per week, 
expressing the hope that with an increased 
staff this may be changed in the future 
to one lecture and two discussion groups. 
It is his opinion that the teacher should 
be left to develop his own course, suggest- 
ing that he can well seek guidance from 
the experiment being tried in the United 
States. 


A Srupy oF THE GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 
DevELOPMENT TESTING PRoGRaM: 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS, 
by the Committee on the Evaluation of 
the Tyler Fact-Finding Study of the 
American Council on Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1956. xvi+72 pp. $1.00. 
This report is a follow-up of the work 

of the Fact-Finding Study on the Testing 

Program of the United States Armed 

Forces Institute made by Ralph W. Tyler 

in 1952. It was thought that for this 

report a group of well-qualified civilian 
educators should make the study, men 
who had had no previous connection with 
the tests. A. J. Brumbaugh, associate 
director for University Studies, Southern 

Regional Education Board, acted as 

chairman. 

Much information and statistical data 
included in the report are of interest to 
colleges, high schools, and industry. Each 
section carries very definite conclusions 
and recommendations. Special emphasis 
is given to the conclusion that, while 
men passing the tests have been able to 
do successful work in college and industry, 
by no means should it be thought that 
such experiences as they had in the 
General Educational Development (GED) 
Program can ever take the place of a 
high-school education. Attention is called 
to the fact that while GED tests do not 
measure all characteristics essential for 
success in college or employment, neither 
does the completion of high school, nor 
the conferring of a high-school diploma. 

The committee acknowledges its debt 
to Mr. Tyler and to Mr. Thomas A. 
Kenefick, student counselor, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, public schools who placed 
at its disposal all the factual evidence 
they had accumulated. 


Worried 
about Major 
Medical Expenses? 


TIAA’s new Group 
Major Medical Expense Insurance ... 


... can help free educators from concern over the financial 
problems of medical care for themselves and their families. 


There are many different TIAA plans available. You may find 
the TIAA Optimum Plan just right for your institution, or you may want 
to use it as a starting point from which to tailormake a program for your 
staff. In any case, TIAA’s Advisory service can save much time and 
effort for administrators, boards of trustees and faculty committees in 
developing this new protection for their staffs. 


Colleges, universities and independ- 
ent schools are eligible whether or 
not they now have a TIAA retire- 
ment or insurance program. 


Mail this for 
Full Details 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 
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New HARPER Books on Education .. . 


Colleges for Our 
Land and Time 


The Land-Grant Idea in American Education 


By Epwarp DanrortH Eppy, Jr., University of New Hampshire 


This book adds a significant new chapter to the history of American education, 
covering the development and unique contribution of the land-grant colleges 
and universities from their inception in 1862 to the present. It shows how 
they | ave widened the curriculum, given equality of academic status to 
new fields of study, and brought about the democratization of educational 
opportunity that distinguishes American higher education from its classical 


antecedents. “All of those associated with or interested in our land-grant 

colleges and universities can read it with great profit.”—Joun A. Hannan, 

President, Michigan State University $4.50 
eee 


Growth 


Toward Freedom 


A Challenge for Campus and Community 


By W. Bippte, Earlham College, with the collaboration 
of Loureide J. Biddle. 


Out of the important experiment in Community Education at Earlham 
College comes this challenging concept of the relationship between college 
and community. It is time, the authors point out, that American colleges 
recognize their obligation to educate the citizen in the community and to 
educate their students in and as part of the community. Educational 
workcamping, teaching methods for students, teaching methods for citizens, 
and community dynamics for foreign lands are among the provocative 
subjects discussed, all directed toward fulfillment of this basic respon- 
sibility. “An exciting mandate to relate colleges and universities to com- 
munity Brametp, author of “Ends and Means in 
Education.” $3.00 


At Your Bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, New York 
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